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THE DIRECTOR GENERAL’S LETTER 


There is an old Russian proverb 
about drinking: “The first goes down 
like a ton of bricks; the second flies 
like an eagle; the rest are little birds.” 
I sometimes feel I am in the little-bird 
stage of my efforts to encourage 
candor in Officer Evaluations. In any 
case I owe you a report, following 
up on the early returns published last 
August. 

While one of my colleagues has 
questioned whether we are making 
any real progress, I think this is a 
pessimistic view. There is some prog- 
ress, I think, but it is slow and painful. 

In the General Appraisal section, 
seven percent of officers were charac- 
terized as “truly extraordinary” in a 
representative sample of 1,069 OERs 
taken from all the reports submitted 
on the new form. Toward the other 
end of the scale, eight percent were 
checked “uneven;” four percent 
‘slightly exceeded requirements;” and 
One percent either “met minimum 
standards” or “failed to meet require- 
ments.” Eighty percent of the officers 
were checked either as “uniformly ex- 
cellent” or “greatly exceeded require- 
ments”—apparently the socially ac- 
ceptable middle categories. 

Nine percent of the sample put 
the rated officer in the top 5 percent 
of his class. About a quarter more 
were in the top 10 percent, and al- 
most 20 percent more in the top 15 
percent. 

Regarding “future assignments,” 
7.9 percent of the ratees were marked 
as “destined for the highest levels,” 
and 21 percent were “prime candi- 
dates for rapid advancement.” Slightly 
more than a quarter of the officers 
were placed in one of the categories 
indicating that immediate readiness 
for higher responsibility was not 
established. 

Of the 1,069 reports examined, 48, 
or 4 percent, had the top category 
checked in two of the three sections. 
In 24 reports, or 2 percent, all three 
top ratings were used. While these 
results can hardly be described as a 
bell curve, they do reflect some de- 
gree of discrimination. 


EARLY RETURNS 


The multiplicity of 15-box bar 
scales on the pre-1974 form makes 
direct comparison difficult. On the 
old report, FSO/R-1 raters averaged 
at the third box on the right in rating 
all subordinates. About six percent of 
their reports fell between the extreme 
right-hand box and the second box 
for each of the seven bar scales in a 
given report. FSO/R-2 and FSO/R-3 
and FSS-1 raters were slightly more 
discriminating, but still averaged be- 
tween the third and fourth box on the 
right for all ratees. 

Perhaps a better measure of our 
progress can be gained from the 
reports of the eight Selection Boards 
which have just worked with the new 
form. 

One Board said: “We have not 
found this year’s OER more candid 
in any significant way than reports 
prepared in earlier years.” I am happy 
to report, however, that this was a 
minority view—if one compares the 
reports this year with reports during 
the immediately preceding period 
of full disclosure. (If you go back 
to the time of the confidential sec- 
tion, or the inspectors’ reports of some 
years ago, the picture changes. ) 

In any case, another Board charac- 
terized the new OER form as “a 
quantum improvement over its im- 
mediate predecessor, whose blandness 
encouraged obfuscation.” That Board 
even had a kind word for the “28 
delicious flavors,” noting that the 
section “proved to be the most reveal- 
ing of the form’s pre-printed parts 
when accompanied by a justification 
for the choices made.” 

Another Board said it was “satis- 
fied that the mechanism of the evalua- 
tion system is sound and feels reason- 
ably certain that the top performers, 
as well as those few who are signifi- 
cantly below average, are identifiable 
and have been appropriately ranked.” 

Another Board, characterizing the 
new form as a “substantial improve- 
ment,” noted it apparently was “de- 
signed to show up discrepancies . . .” 

Still another Board observed that 
raters did “attempt to insinuate their 


frank feelings’—although between 
the lines. In discussing their findings 
with me, the majority of Boards 
noted some movement toward candor, 
and our own analysis in the Perform- 
ance Evaluation Division confirms 
this. 

The Selection Boards are helping 
in our ongoing campaign. 

A particularly sharp-eyed Board 
found in one OER that “large por- 
tions of this report, especially the 
‘Work Performance’ section, were 
copied almost verbatim from the re- 
ports by [two other officers] on [a dif- 
ferent ratee] for the periods 6/21/71- 
2/18/72 and 2/19/72-6/15/72, re- 
spectively.” 

In another case the Board found 
that “the narrative contains insuffici- 
ent examples to justify ranking the 
officer in the upper 10 percent of his 
class;” or “the narrative tells what 
was done but very little about how;” 
or “work performance ... uneven... 
but the rater fails to identify areas 
which were comparatively unsatisfac- 
tory.” 

These comments will be placed in 
the performance files of the raters so 
cited, and I am hopeful they will pro- 
duce some response in the form of 
better, more candid OERs. 

Inspectors are charged with the 
task of systematically comparing 
OERs and Reviews with reality, and 
recording discrepancies in their In- 
spectors’ Evaluation Reports on 
Rating and Reviewing Officers. This, 
too, may stimulate further improve- 
ment. 

Ogden Nash once said that “prog- 
ress may have been all right once, 
but it went on too long.” Perhaps 
this is the way you feel about my 
efforts to make progress toward 
candor. But I remain hopeful. The 
integrity of our system of promotion- 
by-merit depends on it. 
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SECRETARY KISSINGER ON— 


New Beginnings Between India and the United States 


On October 28 in New Delhi, Sec- 
retary Kissinger spoke before the 
Indian Council on World Affairs. In 
his speech, which is reprinted here, he 
discussed the relationship between 
India and the United States. 


I am honored to be invited to ad- 
dress such a distinguished gathering, 
for the basic objective of this Organi- 
zation—to comprehend, communicate 
and help shape the state of world 
affairs—has been the central purpose 
of my own life since long before I 
served in Government. And I since 
have found that the statesman, tuo, 
has no more important task. 

Former President Radhakrishnan 
once said, “Life becomes meaningful 
only when we grasp the character of 
the age we live in, see its significance, 
understand the objectives it sets for 
us and strive to realize them.” 

The fundamental reality of our age 
is that we live in a world inextricably 
linked by interdependent economies 
and universal aspirations, by the 
speed of communications and the 
specter of nuclear war. The political 
lesson of our age is that the national 
interest can no longer be defined or 
attained in isolation from the global 
interest, and the moral challenge of 
our age is to free ourselves from the 
narrow perception of the nation state 
and to shape a conception of global 
community. 


A New World 


The three years since I was last in 
New Delhi have seen profound 
changes in the relationship between 
India and the United States, in the 
whole region and in the world. 

On my last trip to South Asia I 
paid my first visit to Peking. On this 
trip I have visited Moscow. Moving 
about among capitals only recently 
considered hostile is a new pattern 
for the United States. It signified the 
transition from a bipolar world locked 
in confrontation and seemingly des- 
tined for some final encounter to the 
new world of dispersed power and 
reduced tension. 

This changed environment is more 
complex and therefore, for some, less 
assuring. Yet we see it as a world of 
hope. For the process of detente 
among major powers has not made 
the world more complex; it merely 
signifies that leaders have recognized 
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its complexity. Those who ought al- 
ways to have known how serious is 
man’s predicament have learned how 
little benefit confrontation brings and 
how absolute is the need for coopera- 
tion. 

This has not been an effortless 
transition for the American people. 
Nor is it without difficulties in other 
nations of the world, for it requires 
coming to terms with less simple 
views of right and wrong, of the pos- 
sible and the ideal than have perme- 
ated political thinking for a genera- 
tion. 

This new American view, it is ap- 
propriate to acknowledge, owes much 
to an old vision of India’s national 
leaders. Jawaharlal Nehru perceived 
the impermanence of the post-war 
world—into which India was born— 
of frozen hostility between the super- 
powers and their insistent efforts to 
enlist other nations on one side or 
the other. Under Nehru and since, 
India sought to deflect, to moderate 
and to redirect those forces. This was 
the origin of the concept of nonalign- 
ment. 

It is not necessary to debate now 
whether the United States should have 
welcomed the concept at that time in 
order to agree that in the present 
world it is for nations such as India 
an altogether understandable and 
practical position. The United States 
accepts nonalignment. In fact, Amer- 
ica sees a world of free, independent, 
sovereign states as being decidedly in 
its own national interest. Support of 
national independence and of the 
diversity that goes with it has become 
a central theme of American foreign 
policy. 

Nowhere is this clearer than with 
respect to South Asia, where a fifth 
of mankind lives. In testimony before 
the U.S. Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee six weeks ago, I stated 
this principle of American foreign 
policy in explicit terms: “We do not 
look at the Subcontinent as being 
composed of some countries that are 
clients of China, others that are 
clients of the Soviet Union, others 
that should be clients of the United 
States. We believe that we can have 
productive relationships with all of 
them. And we believe also, specific- 
ally with respect to India, that our 
relations are in a stage of dramatic 
improvement.” 


The warming of our bilateral rela- 
tions has been increasingly manifest 
for some time. It began inevitably as 
the Simla process began, and it has 
proceeded and strengthened as that 
process has proceeded and strength- 
ened. For it was conflict with the Sub- 
continent that brought:the involve- 
ment of outsiders in the first place. 
And correspondingly, the region’s 
political capacity to resolve regional 
conflict has, to a considerable degree, 
diminished outside involvement. Pres- 
ident Ford has asked me to affirm 
that the United States strongly sup- 
ports the efforts of peaceful settle- 
ment on the Subcontinent, free of 
imposition, or pressure or outside 
interference. We want political sta- 
bility and economic success for South 
Asia. That is what we believe South 
Asians hope for, and what the rest 
of the world should hope for as well. 

The statesmenship of all of South 
Asia’s leaders has been at the heart 
of this process. It has taken great 
courage to persevere toward the goal 
agreed upon by Pakistan and India 
at the Simla Conference in 1972: 
“The promotion of a friendly and har- 
monious relationship and the estab- 
lishment of a durable peace in the 
Subcontinent.” 

The size and position of India give 
it a special role of leadership in South 
Asian and in world affairs. They con- 
fer on it at the same time the special 
responsibility for accommodation and 
restraint that strength entails. The 
United States recognizes both these 
realities. They are wholly compatible 
with the close friendships and special 
bonds we have with all the nations 
of the region. As we wish South Asia 
well, we wish India well. 

Thus a more mature and durable 
relationship is emerging between 
India and the United States—one 
which leaves behind the peaks and 
valleys of the past. 

Both India and the United States 
still consider themselves youthful na- 
tions. The restlessness, the striving 
and the ideals of our people attest to 
the reality of that image. But a basic 
quality of youth—enthusiasm unsea- 
soned by experience—often caused 
us to assume or expect too much. We 
are two great nations of independent 
judgment and perspective; often our 
zeal and moral convictions have led 
us into disagreements with a passion 
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“The United States accepts nonalignment. In fact, America sees a world of free, 
independent, sovereign states as being decidedly in its own national interest. Support 
of national independence and of the diversity that goes with it has become 

a central theme of American foreign policy.” 


that might not have been present had 
we not been conscious of similar 
ideals. 

For a quarter of a century our re- 
lations tended to oscillate between 
high expectation and deep suspicion. 
The low point occurred in 1971 when 
a basic disagreement flowed from dif- 
ferent political judgments. We faced 
these differences candidly; that crisis 
is now behind us. We have sur- 
mounted past strains and moved 
ahead with promise. We can now 
build our relationship free of past 
distortions and conscious of the in- 
terests and values we share. 

From the events of the past—from 
our experience with the world as well 
as yours—we have both developed a 
more balanced view. Both of us inde- 
dependently have come to temper our 
zeal and understand limitations on 
our ability to bend the world to our 
expectations. In parallel with this, in 
our relations with each other we both 
stress the basic compatibility of our 
interests. This promises to provide a 
durable basis for cooperation and 
friendship. 


America’s Purposes 


For our new relationship to thrive, 
a great deal depends on our mutual 
understanding. Nations face different 
problems and different opportunities 
—their perspectives and power in- 
evitably vary. Let me therefore briefly 
sketch America’s broader purposes— 
especially as they have evolved in 
recent years in a changing interna- 
tional environment. 

Around the world today, the new 
and the old coexist in uneasy equi- 
librium. The frozen international 
landscape of the past quarter century 
has begun to thaw, but we have yet 
to put a durable structure of coopera- 
tion in its place. A new era of stability 
has begun in Europe and Asia, while 
chronic disputes in the Middle East 
and Indochina still endanger regional 
and global peace. The United States 
and the Soviet Union have perceived 
a common interest in avoiding nu- 
clear holocaust, while some potential 
for conflict persists and the arsenals 
of the two sides continue to grow. The 
United States and the People’s Re- 
public of China have succeeded in 
overcoming two decades of estrange- 
ment, but important differences in 
philosophy remain. And as the old 
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blocs among old powers decline, new 
blocs among new nations threaten to 
emerge. 

The United States sees its central 
task today as helping the world to 
shape a new pattern of stability, jus- 
tice and international cooperation. 
We have rejected the old extremes 
of world policeman and isolation. But 
we recognize that American’s princi- 
ples, strength and resources impose 
upon us a special responsibility. 

Our goal is to move toward a 
world where power blocs and bal- 
ances are not dominant, where justice 
not stability can be our overriding 
preoccupation, where countries con- 
sider cooperation in the global inter- 
est to be in their national interest. For 
all that has been achieved, we must 
realize that we have taken only the 
first hesitant steps on a long and 
arduous road. 

The United States has three princi- 
pal policy objectives: 

® First, America has sought to 
foster a new spirit of responsibility 
and restraint among all powers. 

The cornerstone of our foreign pol- 
icy is—as it has been for a generation 
—our partnership with our Atlantic 
allies and Japan. These bonds have 
served both the world’s peace and its 
prosperity. Our cooperation provided 
a solid foundation for efforts to re- 
duce tensions with our adversaries. 
It has enabled us to contribute to 
world economic growth. And the na- 
tions which provide the industrial, 
financial and technological sinews of 
the global economy now share a 
heavy collective responsibility to con- 
cert their efforts in a time of global 
economic stress. 

In the last five years the United 
States has also sought toput its re- 
lations with the Communist powers 
on a new and steady basis. 

Since the dawn of the nuclear age, 
man’s fears of holocaust and his 
hopes for peace have turned on the 
relationship between the United 
States and the Soviet Union. Never 
before have two nations had the 
physical ability to annihilate civiliza- 
tion. Never before has it been so im- 
portant that the two nuclear giants 
maintain close contact with one 
another to avoid conflicts which 
would menace other nations as much 
as themselves. 

Progress has been achieved in our 


relationship with the Sovict Union 
which would have been unthinkable a 
decade ago. We take the easing of 
tensions for granted only at the risk 
of the return of confrontation. In my 
discussions in Moscow I stated yet 
again the determination of the Amer- 
ican Government to maintain the 
momentum of the process of detente, 
and was assured by the Soviet leaders 
that they shared this intention. The 
United States will persevere to reduce 
military competition with the Soviet 
Union in all its aspects; to ensure 
that our political competition is 
guided by principles of restraint espe- 
cially in moments of crisis; and to 
move beyond restraint to cooperation 
in helping find lasting solutions to 
chronic conflicts. 

America’s relations with the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China are also of 
fundamental importance. There can- 
not be a stable peace in Asia—or in 
the world—without a pattern of 
peaceful international relationships 
that includes this powerful and tal- 
ented nation. It was essential to end 
a generation of mutual isolation and 
hostility. 

Yet rapproachment with the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China is not sought 
at the expense of any other nations; 
on the contrary, it attempts to serve 
a wider purpose. The principles of 
the Shanghai Communique commit 
our two nations to respect the inde- 
pendence, sovereignty and integrity of 
all countries as we work to improve 
our own relationships. 

Our relations with the non-aligned 
countries are another pillar of our 
foreign policy. No accommodation 
among countries, however powerful, 
can be durable if negotiated over the 
heads of others or if an attempt is 
made to impose it on others. Our 
attitude toward the non-aligned will 
be based on the principles of equality, 
mutual respect and shared endeavors 
and on the premise that all countries 
have a stake in a peaceful world. 
Condominium, hegemony, spheres of 
influence are historically obsolete and 
morally and politically untenable. 

It is a corollary of this, however, 
that bloc diplomacy of any kind is 
anachronistic and self-defeating. We 
see a danger of new patterns of align- 
ment that are as artificial, rigid and 
ritualistic as the old ones The issues 
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vastly magnifies the risks of both regional and global conflict. And 
proliferation complicates—if it does not inhibit—international cooperation in the 


peaceful uses of the atom.” 


the world faces are so urgent that they 
must be considered on their merits, 
on the basis of their implications for 
humanity, and for world peace— 
rather than on some abstract notion 
of ideological or bloc advantage. In 
a real sense the world is no longer 
divided between East and West, 
North and South, developed and de- 
veloping, consumer and producer. We 
will solve our problems together or 
we will not solve them at all. 

® Second, America secks to limit 
and ultimately to reduce nuclear 
weapons competition. 

The relaxation of international ten- 
sions Cannot survive an unrestrained 
arms race by the two strongest nu- 
clear powers. And international sta- 
bility will be seriously jeopardized by 
the proliferation of nuclear weapons. 
This is why the United States has 
made it a major objective to bring 
about a more stable nuclear environ- 
ment. 

The Strategic Arms Limitations 
Talks are among the most crucial ne- 
gotiations ever conducted. The agree- 
ments already signed by the United 
States and the Soviet Union represent 
a major step toward strategic stabil- 
ity. They placed a permanent limit 
on defensive weapons and an interim 
limit on offensive nuclear weapons. 
Our task now is to control the quali- 
tative as well as quantitative advance 
of weapons. We seek a long-term 
agreement which would establish 
stable ceilings and other restraints, 
from which we could begin the long- 
sought process of arms reductions. 
Progress in this direction was made 
during my recent talks in Moscow. 

At the same time, a world in which 
an ever-increasing number of nations 
possess nuclear weapons vastly mag- 
nifies the risks of both regional and 
global conflict. And _ proliferation 
complicates—if it does not inhibit— 
international cooperation in the 
peaceful uses of the atom. 

Last month at the United Nations 
I proposed a comprehensive global 
effort. The United States is of the 
view that countries capable of export- 
ing nuclear technology should agree 
to common restraints on a multilateral 
basis which would further the peace- 
ful, but inhibit the military uses of 
nuclear power. We take seriously 
India’s affirmation that it has no in- 
tention to develop nuclear weapons. 
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But India of course has the capabil- 
ity to export nuclear technology; it 
therefore has an important role in this 
multilateral endeavor. Needless to 
say, the United States does not ask 
other countries for restraint on the 
export of nuclear materials and tech- 
nology which it is not prepared to 
apply to itself. We will work vigor- 
ously with others on the practical 
steps which should be taken to limit 
the dangers of the atom while further- 
ing its potential for human good. 

® A third objective of American 
policy is to build global cooperation 
to meet unprecedented global prob- 
lems. 

The traditional agenda of interna- 
tional affairs—the balance among 
major powers, the security of nations 
—no longer defines our perils or our 
possibilities. To some extent we have 
mastered many of the familiar chal- 


Secretary Kissinger returned to 
Washington Nov. 9 after an 18- 
day, 27,000-mile trip to 17 coun- 
trics in Europe, South Asia and the 
Middle East. 

The Secretary journeyed to the 
Soviet Union, India, Bangladesh, 
Pakistan, Afghanistan, Iran, Ro- 
mania, Yugoslavia, Italy, Egypt, 
Saudi Arabia, Jordan, Syria, Israel 
and Tunisia. The Secretary also 
made refueling stops at Copenha- 
gen en route to Moscow, and at the 
U.S. Torrejon Air Base, outside 
Madrid, en route from Tunisia. 

In the Soviet Union after a 12- 
hour flight from Washington, Dr. 
Kissinger met with Leonid I. Brezh- 
nev and other Soviet leaders for 
talks on arms control and to pre- 
pare arrangements for a summit 
meeting between President Ford 
and Mr. Brezhnev. 

In India the Secretary conferred 
with Prime Minister Indira Gandhi 
and other leaders. 

From India Dr. Kissinger jour- 
neyed to other countries in the 
Middic East and Europe. He later 
met with Pope Paul VI and ad- 
dressed the World Food Confer- 
ence in Rome. The Secretary met 
with leaders of the Arab countries 
and Israel before returning to 
Washington. 


. . a world in which an ever-increasing number of nations possess nuclear weapons 


lenges of diplomacy. Yet suddenly we 
are witnessing a new threat to the 
governability of national societies and 
to the structure of international sta- 
bility. A crisis threatens the world’s 
economic system. The industrialized 
nations see decades of prosperity in 
jeopardy; the developing countries 
see hopes for development and prog- 
ress shattered or postponed indefi- 
nitely. And even the newly wealthy 
oil producers are beginning to per- 
ceive that their recent gains will be 
swept away in a global crisis. 

The dangers are as self-evident 
for the United States as they are for 
India and other countries: rates of 
inflation unknown in the past quarter 
century; financial institutions stag- 
gering under the most massive and 
rapid movements of reserves in his- 
tory; and profoundly disturbing ques- 
tions about the ability to meet man’s 
most fundamental needs for energy 
and food. 

This is not a conventional political 
problem, which can be dealt with 
by conventional diplomacy or on the 
basis of conventional premises of 
social and economic theory. It affects 
all countries and groups. There is no 
gain for one at the expense of an- 
other. Piecemeal solutions offer no 
hope: a global enterprise is impera- 
tive. No nation or bloc of nations 
can impose its narrow interests with- 
out tearing the fabric of international 
cooperation. Whatever our ideological 
belief or social structure, we are part 
of a single international system on 
which our national objectives depend. 
Our common destiny is now not a 
slogan; it is an unmistakable reality. 

The United States is prepared to 
dedicate itself in practical ways to 
the global effort. At the World Food 
Conference next week we will offer 
a comprehensive program as our con- 
tribution to freeing mankind from the 
eternal struggle for sustenance. We 
recognize that America’s agricultural 
productivity, advanced technology, 
and tradition of assistance represent 
a major obligation. We know that 
we cannot speak of the global respon- 
sibility of others without practicing 
global responsibility ourselves. Amer- 
ica pioneered in development assist- 
ance, particularly with respect to 
food; we are determined to step up 
our past contributions. We will in- 
crease our production at home so 
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“We must apply the great economic strength of our two nations; the United States has 
the largest industrial output in the world and India the tenth largest. 
Our economies are complementary; the fact that India is only the 26th largest trading 
partner of the United States reveals what potential is yet untapped.” 


there will be more food available for 
shipment abroad. And we will help 
developing nations increase their own 
production which is the only long- 
term solution to the problem. 

The magnitude of the world’s food 
needs—and the redistribution of the 
world’s wealth—imply that others 
must enlist in the fight against 
famine. The United States will work 
cooperatively with other exporters, 
with food importers, and with those 
countries in a position to help finance 
increased food production in the de- 
veloping countries. 

But it is an objective fact that we 
cannot meet man’s need for food, 
much less ensure economic and social 
advance, without coming to grips 
with the energy crisis. Higher oil 
prices directly affect food prices by 
increasing the costs of fertilizer, of 
operating agricultural machinery, and 
of transporting food to deficit areas. 
This in turn contributes to the more 
general economic crisis of inflation 
and stagnation which will surely doom 
the ability of the economically ad- 
vanced countries to fulfill their obli- 
gations to the less well-endowed. Both 
consumers and producers have a 
parallel stake in a global economy 
that is stable and growing. The eco- 
nomic progress of thirty years has 
brought the goal of universal well 
being closer; today’s crisis puts it in 
jeopardy. This is why the United 
States has emphasized global inter- 
dependcnce and seeks cooperative 
global solutions. 


The United States and India 


The American purposes I have 
described are, we believe, consistent 
with India’s purposes. We are nations 
whose values and aspirations are so 
similar that our disputes are often 
in the nature of a family quarrel. We 
have no conflict of interest, no basic 
animosity or disagreement that keeps 
us apart. And we face a world in 
crisis anc transition, that compels us 
to work together. 

We are boih democracies, with all 
that implies for the kinds of decisions 
we are able to make. The leaders of 
a democracy can only sustain policies 
which their electorate will support. If 
there are no general rules as to what 
such policies are likely to be, there 
are specific limitations as to what 
they cannot be. It is clear that our 
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relationship cannot be based—in 
either country—on the dependence 
of one on the other. Nor can our 
relationship survive constant criticism 
of one by the other in all inter- 
national forums. There must be a 
sense of common purposes in at least 
some endeavors. To India-American 
relations equality and mutual respect 
are more than doctrines of inter- 
national law. They are political 
necessities. 

In the past year or two we have 
removed major obstacles to an im- 
proved relationship. Our energies 
are now focused on the positive con- 
tent of our relationship. Even more 
importantly, we find once again that 
as two great nations we share cer- 
tain aspirations for the world at 
large: We share a concern for co- 
operative solutions to man’s funda- 
mental needs. 

The present crisis confronting both 
developed and developing nations re- 
veals all too clearly the world’s past 
failure to address global problems 
on a truly cooperative basis. India 
and the United States have much to 
contribute. The world’s best minds 
must be mobilized, and India has the 
third largest pool of scientific talent 
while the United States has the first. 
We must apply the great economic 
strength of our two nations; the 
United States has the largest indus- 
trial output in the world and India 
the tenth largest. Our economies are 
complementary; the fact that India 
is only the 26th largest trading partner 
of the United States reveals what 
potential is yet untapped. 

The joint commission we are es- 
tablishing—for scientific, cultural and 
economic cooperation—provides a 
new means to match our resources 
with our challenges. It is the symbol 
of the new area of equality, and the 
United States stands ready to expand 
the concept of the joint commission 
into other areas. 

We share a concern for economic 
development. 

It is impossible to visit South Asia 
without being deeply affected by the 
plight of so many of the peoples of 
this region. Individual hopes for sur- 
vival and national aspirations for 
development have been dealt a cruel 
blow by the crises in energy, food and 
inflation. 

The American people want to be 


helpful, while avoiding the depend- 
ence we both reject. Earlier this year, 
the United States wrote off the largest 
amount of foreign debt ever can- 
celled in history. This year the United 
States will launch a modest bilateral 
aid program. A substantial portion of 
our multilaterial aid already comes to 
India. Our new food program, which 
I will outline at the World Food Con- 
ference next weck, will be of par- 
ticular relevance to India. 

We share a concern for world 
peace, 

Neither India nor the United States 
will ever be satisfied with a world of 
chronic conflicts, uneasy truces and 
offsctting blocs. We have a joint in- 
terest in a comprehensive, institution- 
vlized peace, based not mercly on a 
balance of forces but on a sense of 
justice. 

In recent months our dialogue on 
the entire range of global concerns 
has assumed a new frequency and 
depth. Our consultation has defined 
areas which we agree and narrowed 
those where we do not. We have 
found anew the basis for collabora- 
tion in many areas. 


Tagore wrote with foresight: “Dur- 
ing the evolution of the nation the 
moral culture of brotherhood was 
limited by geographic boundaries, 
because at that time those boundaries 
were true. Now they have become 
imaginary lines of tradition divested 
of the qualities of real obstacles. So 
the time has come when man’s moral 
nature must deal with this fact with 
all seriousness or perish.” 


The time has come for nations to 
act on this vision. Let there be hope 
rather than despair, creativity rather 
than disarray. The recognition and 
understanding of our problems are 
clearly emerging; we have the tech- 
nical means to solve them. And the 
urgency of our tasks impels us. 

Half a century ago, Mahatma 
Gandhi wrote that we must launch 
“experiments with truth.” In_ this 
spirit, let us resolve to strengthen 
the new beginnings between India and 
America. Let us build a relationship 
that can endure and serve common 
ends for a long time. Let us mvke 
our contribution to help mankind 
match its capacity to its challenges 
for the benefit of our two peoples 
and of all mankind. 





U.S. Responds to Honduran Hurricane Fifi 


TEGUCIGALPA—When the de- 
vastating winds and rain of Hurricane 
Fifi hit Honduras on September 18th 
and 19th and ravaged the vital north 
coast region of the country, the people 
of the area—especially the campesino 
and his family—were caught unpre- 
pared and were left surrounded by 
destruction, death and misery. The 
conditions left by Fifi screamed out 
for massive help—and quickly. Peo- 
ple already underfed and poorly 
housed had lost everything and were 
literally hanging onto the last threads 
of their lives. Many of their country- 
men lay dead and thousands were 
suddenly homeless. 

The Honduras SOS came dramati- 
cally and the response from the out- 
side—first and most effectively from 
the United States—was prompt and 
significant. 

Key participants in the early rescue 
and relief effort were the U. S. South- 
ern Command from the Panama Canal 
Zone, USAID/Honduras, CARE, 
Catholic Relief Service (CARITAS), 
other foreign governments and private 
relief organizations and, on a personal 
and official level, U. S. Ambassador to 
Honduras Phillip V. Sanchez. 

The first need after Fifi had passed 
was for light aircraft and helicopters 
to fly over the battered coastal area 
to assess the damage and then to either 
rescue or drop food and water to the 
thousands of stranded and isolated 
people in northern Honduras. The 
response from the U. S. Southern 
Command in Panama, working with 
the U. S. Military Group in Honduras, 
was lifesaving. 

Four HU-1 helicopters were flown 
to Honduras in the first crucial days, 
followed by supply-carrying C-130 
“Hercules” transports and smaller re- 
lief planes. Initially using AID disaster 
relief supplies stockpiled in Panama, 
the U. S. Army and Air Force, in close 
coordination with the Honduran Gov- 
ernment and private organizations, 
did a quick and efficient job of trans- 
porting and distributing the needed 
food, clothing and medical supplies. 

Ambassador Sanchez, putting in 
weeks of 12-15 hour days as did his 
Embassy staff, accompanied the first 
disaster survey teams on their initial 
inspection flights as soon as the fierce 


FSO Arlen R. Wilson (above, left) 
and Ambassador Sanchez view flood 
damage in the Sula Valley. 

At the Operations Center in San 
Pedro Sula, the Ambassador explained 
U.S. relief efforts, then centering on 
helicopter flights to isolated popula- 
tion centers. At Tegucigalpa (below) 
Herman Kleine (dark suit), AID Coor- 
dinator for American Republic A ffairs 


and the Alliance for Progress, and #% ; 


Russell McClure (checked coat), AID 
disaster relief director, were briefed 
on the flood damage. AID Mission 
Director Frank B. Kimball (far left) 
and Honduran Foreign Ministry Pro- 
tocol Chief Arturo Soto were present 
at the briefing. 
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weather had cleared. In the following 
days, he traveled by plane, helicopter, 
and jeep to see the damage, determine 
the major problem areas, and help 
begin the distribution of relief sup- 
plies. “He was there when we needed 
him,” said one Honduran newspaper 
in early October, when the Ambas- 
sador’s role in directing and stimulat- 
ing the U. S. relief effort was saluted 
by a grateful people. 

Working closely with DCM William 
Sowash, the U. S. Military Group 
Commander in Honduras, Col. 
Charles Crowe, USAID/Honduras 
Director Frank B. Kimball, their 
staffs, and the Honduran military and 
civilian disaster groups, Ambassador 
Sanchez symbolized the great degree 
of U. S. interest and response to this 
crushing Honduran disaster. 

At the end of the first three weeks 
following the hurricane, U. S. aid to 
Honduras in response to the disaster 
had approached $2 million. In even 
more tangible terms to the Honduran 
“pueblo,” U. S. Military aircraft and 
helicopters, including National guard 
planes, had flown in and distributed 
more than 1,200,000 pounds of relief 
supplies to the storm’s victims. Am- 
bassador Sanchez’s role in these 
weeks, which included nine trips to 
the flood-stricken regions in a twenty- 
day span, was first to coordinate the 
military rescue and relief work. The 
transition to civilian relief and re- 
covery work, and long-term rebuilding 
programs, is now underway. 

“The people here have got to start 
rebuilding,” the Ambassador im- 
presses on visiting journalists, gov- 
ernment officials and relief workers. 
“This country had real problems be- 
fore and this hurricane has exacer- 
bated the problem. Honduras needs 
at least $250 million just to get back 
where they were before. But I’m op- 
timistic . . . if we can get the indi- 
vidual worker back on his feet so he 
can at least get back to doing what he 

was doing before this damn thing hit.” 


This account was written by PAO 
John L. Griffiths and Raymond 
Snider, son of Consul Clyde Snider. 
Photographs are by Marcial Sevilla, 
USIS Photographer. 
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Col. Charles Crowe (above, far 
left), the U.S. Military Group Com- 
mander in Honduras, directed the mil- 
itary efforts on the North Coast. U.S. 
military aircraft and helicopters flew 
in more than 1.2 million pounds of 
relief supplies to flood victims. 

At the AGAS refugee camp in San 
Pedro Sula, Ambassador Sanchez vis- 
ited the clinic where victims of the 
flash floods were being treated and 
fed (right and below). 

The Ambassador's wife also took 
an active role in the aftermath of the 
hurricane, helping care for hundreds 
of orphans who found refuge outside 
the flooded areas. 
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Narcotics Coordinator Role Emphasized 
At ARA Conference in Mexico City, Oct. 10-11 


At the ARA Narcotics Conference 
in Mexico City October 10 and 11, 
the role of the Embassy Narcotics 
Coordinator was given special recog- 
nition and emphasis as the key to 
success in vigorous new efforts now 
underway in the international nar- 
cotics control field. 

Speakers at the Conference indi- 
cated that the struggle against drugs 
is still a priority U.S. Government 
concern. Encouraging successes have 
been scored during the past half dec- 
ade, but there are disturbing signs 
that the problem may be emerging 
again in new places and new ways. 

The Mexico Conference was at- 
tended by Narcotics Coordinators 
from twenty-six Latin American 
posts, and the high-level Washington 
delegation was headed by Ambassa- 
dor Sheldon B. Vance in his dual 
capacity as Senior Adviser to the 
Secretary on Narcotics Matters (S/ 
NM) and Executive Director of the 
special Cabinet Committee on Inter- 
national Narcotics Control (CCINC). 

Other representatives of the Wash- 
ington narcotics control community 
who participated actively were Wil- 


Harvey R. Wellman Named 
To UN Drug Control Post 


Harvey R. Wellman, who served 
as Special Assistant to the Secretary 
for Narcotics Matters from September 
1970 until his retirement from the 

Foreign Service in 
June, has_ been 
appointed Deputy 
Executive Direc- 
tor of the United 
Nations Fund for 
Drug Abuse Con- 
trol. 

Mr. Wellman 
assumed his new 
duties in Geneva 
on November 1. 

Mr. Wellman A former 
Rhodes Scholar at Oxford University, 
Mr. Wellman joined the Foreign Serv- 
ice in 1942. He held such assignments 
as Counselor for Economic Affairs at 
Oslo, Counselor for Political Affairs 
at Habana, Director of the Office of 
East Coast Affairs in the Bureau of 
Inter-American Affairs, Director of 
the Office of Personnel, Deputy Chief 
of Mission at Lisbon, and Diplomat- 
in-Residence at the University of 
Rhode Island. 


liam Durkin, Assistant Administrator, 
Drug Enforcement Administration; 
Glenn R. Dickerson, Assistant Com- 
missioner of Customs; Ed Johnson, 
Special Assistant to the Deputy Di- 
rector, Office of Management and 
Budget; Candace L. Cowan, Chief, 
International Affairs Office, Special 
Action Office for Drug Abuse Preven- 
tion; Dr. Stuart Nightingale, Director, 
Division of Resource Development, 
National Institute on Drug Abuse; 
and Mary E. Wampler, Special As- 
sistant to the Deputy Administrator, 
Agency for International Develop- 
ment. 

The Conference was chaired by 
ARA Deputy Assistant Secretary 
Harry W. Shlaudeman, and hosted by 
Ambassador Joseph John Jova, who 
provided valuable insights into the 
complexity and diversity of narcotics- 
related problems in Mexico. 

The ARA Conference in Mexico is 
to be followed by a similar meeting in 
NEA (New Delhi) in November, and 
in the EA and EUR regions in early 
1975. 

As the senior U.S. official respon- 
sible for the approval of all U.S. as- 
sisted narcotics control activities 
abroad,. Ambassador Vance stressed 
the critically important role of the 
Narcotics Coordinators in the field. 
Acting for their Ambassadors, they 
must be the general overseers and 
managers of the entire narcotics as- 
sistance process, from program de- 
velopment to effective implementa- 
tion, so as to have maximum impact 
on the problem in their countries de- 
spite frequently shifting circum- 
stances. 

Ambassador Vance described sev- 
eral developments during the past 
year which may require a shift in em- 
phasis in our overseas efforts to stop 
the flow of hard drugs, marihuana 
and other cannabis products into the 
United States. In this connection he 
pointed out that the ultimate criterion 
of success can only be a drastic re- 
duction in the amount of drugs ac- 
tually entering our country and in the 
number of addict-victims among our 
citizenry. 

Unfortunately, after a period of 
decline, there are disturbing indica- 
tions that heroin addiction in the 
United States may be spreading again. 
The drying up of the Turkish-French 
connection after the 1972 ban was 
gratifying but it brought some adverse 
side effects and new problems, nota- 


bly the emergence of Mexico as the 
principal source of illicit heroin en- 
tering the United States. 

Ambassador Vance cited the rapid 
spread of cocaine abuse in the United 
States as another phenomenon de- 
serving close and urgent attention 
both at home and in Latin America 
where the Andean region is the only 
significant cocoa growing area in the 
world. 

To cope with these and other new 
aspects of the narcotics control prob- 
lem, U.S. assistance is being expanded 
through the assignment of more DEA 
personnel abroad, improved training 
and information exchange activities, 
and increased equipment programs in 
order to enhance foreign enforcement 
agencies’ capabilities. With this in- 
crease in the U.S. advisory presence 
abroad and the continual upgrading 
of enforcement assistance programs, 
the Embassy Narcotics Coordinator 
has beocme, more than ever, a crucial 
element in the effectiveness of our 
bilateral narcotics control programs. 


NEW DIRECTIVES 


All directives of the Department are on 
file in Bureau and Post administrative 
offices, where they may be referred to by 
interested employees. Departmental per- 
sonnel assigned to other agencies may re- 
quest copies of these or other issuances 
from the Distribution Section of PBR by 
telephoning extension 22536. Recently is- 
sued directives follow: 


Organization 


The Office of the Inspector General, For- 
eign Assistance, has been reorganized along 
functional lines by establishing the follow- 
ing offices: The Office of Planning (IGA/ 
PLN); the Office of Inspection (IGA/ 
INS); and the Office of Reports and Com- 
pliance (IGA/RPT). (TL:ORG-70) 

The functional statement for the Bureau 
of Security and Consular Affairs has been 
revised to reflect the current responsibilities 
of the bureau. 

In the Visa Office (SCA/VO), the Coor- 
dination Division has been expanded to 
include certain functions previously per- 
formed by the Public Services Division. 

In the Office of Special Consular Serv- 
ices (SCA/SCS), the title of the Protec- 
tion and Representation Division was 
changed to “Emergency and Protection 
Services Division”; the title of the Property 
Claims, Estates and Legal Documents Divi- 
sion was changed to “Claims, Deaths and 
Judicial Services Division”; and a new 
Liaison and Representation Division was 
established to perform liaison and repre- 
sentation functions previously assigned to 
the Protection and Representation Division. 
(TL:ORG-71) 

Effective October 14, 1974, a Bureau of 
Oceans and International Environmental 
and Scientific Affairs (OES) was estab- 
lished. The bureau will be responsible for 
matters relating to international scientific, 
technological, environmental, weather, 
oceans, atmosphere, fisheries, wildlife, con- 

—Continued on page 36 
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SIGNING CEREMONY—President Ford signs the proclamation of National Drug Abuse Prevention Week, 

Oct. 20-28, at a White House ceremony. Looking on are, left to right, Sheldon B. Vance, Senior Adviser to the Secretary and 
Coordinator for International Narcotics Matters; John R. Bartels, Administrator, Drug Enforcement Administration; 

and Dr. Robert L. DuPont, Director, Special Action Office for Drug Abuse Prevention. 


Ford Asks Chiefs of Mission To Review Drug Abuse Activities 


President Ford has requested all 
American Chiefs of Mission to review 
the activities of their missions in sup- 
port of the Nation’s drug abuse pro- 

am. 

The President also directed that 
the Chiefs of Mission be made aware 
of the prime importance he attaches 
to U.S. efforts abroad to reduce the 
flow of illicit drugs to the United 
States. 

In proclaiming National Drug 
Abuse Prevention Week, October 
20-26, President Ford said he had 
personally seen examples of the 
human devastation caused by drug 
abuse. He urged that every appropri- 
ate step be taken to further the U.S. 
Government’s drug abuse program 
both at home and abroad. 

Immediately following the signing 
ceremony at the White House, the 
President reviewed U.S. drug abuse 
programs with Ambassador Sheldon 
Vance, Executive Director of the 
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Cabinet Committee on International 
Narcotics Control; Dr. Robert Du- 
Pont, Director of the Special Action 
Office for Drug Abuse Prevention; 
and John Bartels, Administrator of 
the Drug Enforcement Administra- 
tion. 

Secretary Kissinger is Chairman of 
the Cabinet Committee. It includes 
the Attorney General, the Secretaries 
of Defense, Treasury and Agriculture, 
the U.S. Representative to the United 
Nations and the Director of the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency. 

In his proclamation the President 
called upon officials at every level of 
government, educators, medical pro- 
fessionals, communicators, and busi- 
ness, civic and religious leaders to re- 
dedicate themselves “to the total 
banishment of drug abuse from Amer- 
ican life.” 

The proclamation noted that dur- 
ing the past five years the United 
States has given the “highest priority” 


to eliminating the drug trade—which 
threatens “the very fabric of our so- 
ciety.” 

“Our enforcement programs, un- 
dertaken with the cooperation of 60 
other nations, are aimed at stamping 
out the drug trade at all levels, from 
the growing process to street sales,” 
the proclamation added. 

“We are also rendering special 
Federal assistance to local law en- 
forcement agencies. As a result, drug 
arrests are up, major traffickers have 
been jailed, and supplies have been 
reduced. But too many Americans 
still are victimized by drug abuse. 

“We must redouble our efforts to 
cut supplies and punish suppliers. And 
we must make a National commit- 
ment to rehabilitate former users. . . . 


“I again urge every American to 
commit himself wholeheartedly, be- 
ginning now, to this supremely im- 
portant humanitarian cause.” 





Authorization, Appropriation Bills Enacted; 
Ambassadors Get ‘Take Charge’ Role 


In enacting the Department’s Fis- 
cal °75 Authorization Act, Congress 
formally vested in each American 
Ambassador to a foreign country “full 
responsibility for the direction, coor- 
dination, and supervision of all United 
States Government officers and em- 
ployees in that country, except for 
personnel under the command of a 
United States area military com- 
mander,.” 

There are two complementary pro- 
visions. 

In the first, Ambassadors are di- 
rected to keep themselves “fully and 
currently informed” of all activities 
and operations of the U.S. Govern- 
ment within their country of assign- 
ment, and to insure that U.S. Gov- 
ernment officers and employees, ex- 
cept for those under a U.S. area 
military commander, comply fully 
with Ambassadorial directives. 

The second requires that anv de- 
partment or agency having officers 
or employees in a country keep the 
Ambassador “fully and currently in- 
formed” of the activities and opera- 
tions of its personnel in the country 


co 


and insure that all of its officers and 
employees, except for personnel un- 
der a U.S. area military commander, 
are responsive to Ambassadorial di- 
rectives. 

The Senate report on the legisla- 
tion noted that, “It thus imposes a 
mutual responsibility: upon the Am- 
bassador to seek information and to 
exercise command, and upon others 
to provide information and to respond 
to his directives.” 

The provisions of the section, the 
report added, are consistent with di- 
rectives to Ambassadors from Presi- 
dents Kennedy and Nixon, and enact 
into law “what has heretofore had 
only the force of executive directive.” 

In another provision relating to 
Ambassadors, the new act amends a 
1973 requirement that in conjunction 
with Ambassadorial and Ministerial 
appointments the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations and the Speaker 
of the House be given a full report 
of the political contributions made 
by the nominee and the nominee’s 
family during the prior four years. 

Under the change, the Chairman 
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NIAMEY—Ambassador Douglas Heck visited Agadez in north-central Niger on 
Sept. 26 to welcome the first of the Algerian truck convoys which brought 1,500 
tons of food grains across the Sahara for victims of the Sahelian drought. The food 
grains were donated by the American people. Also shown are the Algerian 
convoy commander and Secretary of State for Rural Economy Annou Mahamane. 


of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee is now charged with the re- 
sponsibility of having the report 
printed in the Congressional Record. 

The House and Senate agreed to 
authorize appropriations of $741,- 
901,000 to the Department for Fis- 
cal ’75. Included in that amount: 

Administration of foreign affairs, 
$370,045,000; International organiza- 
tions and conferences, $229,604,000; 
International commissions, $17,832, 
000; Educational exchange, $75,- 
000,000; Migration and _ refugee 
assistance, $9,420,000, and Soviet 
refugee assistance, $40,000,000. 

In the separate Fiscal °75 Appro- 
priation Act, Congress actually ap- 
propriated to the Department a total 
of $700,034,000, a reduction of 
$11,826,000 from the Department’s 
revised request. The overall sum in- 
cluded $349,650,000 for “Salaries 
and Expenses.” 

Concerned about terrorist activi- 
ties against U.S. personnel abroad, 
Congress authorized payment of a 
year’s salary as a “gift” to the sur- 
viving dependents of any Foreign 
Service employee who dies as a re- 
sult of injuries sustained in the per- 
formance of duty overseas. 

The gratuity provision is retro- 
active to January 1, 1973, and stipu- 
lates that the “payment shall be in 
addition to any other benefit payable 
from any source.” 

Two other provisions of signifi- 
cance to Foreign Service personnel 
were included in the Congressional 
enactment—travel expenses of stu- 
dent-dependents, and assignment of 
Foreign Service officers to public 
organizations — but implementation 
will require supplemental funding, 
not now available, in the case of the 
travel benefit, and both new funding 
and legislative clarification regarding 
the proposed new assignment channel. 

Before passage of the new authori- 
zation language, Foreign Service 
dependents separated from their fami- 
lies in order to attend secondary 


POST CHANGES 


Diplomatic relations between the 
United States and the German Demo- 
cratic Republic were established on 
September 4. The American Em- 
bassy, headed by Ambassador John 
Sherman Copper, will be located in 
Berlin. 

The consular district served by the 
Fmbassy will be all of the German 
Democratic Republic and the Soviet 
Sector of Berlin. The Embassy will 
provide all consular services. 
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school or college in the United States 
were permitted government travel to 
visit their parents stationed abroad 
only once every four years (once 
during high school and once during 
college). 

The new authorization, advocated 
by the American Foreign Service 
Association and supported by the De- 
partment, provides for an annual trip 
for the student-dependents of Ameri- 
can Foreign Service personnel and of 
all other U.S. Government employees 
stationed abroad. 

The Department hopes to seek a 
supplemental appropriation to fund 
the additional travel expenses in the 
current fiscal year. 

The provision in the Authorization 
Act relating to the assignment of 
FSO’s to public organizations calls 
for the assignment of not less than 
50 officers between the eighth and 
fifteenth years of their service, to be 
detailed in the United States during 
each fiscal year for “significant duty” 
of one-year’s duration with State or 
local governments, public schools, 
community colleges, or other public 
organizations designated by the Sec- 
retary. 

Aside from other considerations, 
the provision is in direct conflict 
with a section of the separate 1975 
Appropriation Act which specifically 
states that: “No part of any appro- 


Tenth Anniversary of 

Fulbright-Hays Program 
BELGRADE—The 10th Anniver- 

sary of the Fulbright-Hays program 


in Yugoslavia was highlighted Octo- 
ber 3 by an orientation session and 


an opening ceremony for new 
grantees, during which Ambassador 
Malcolm Toon (center) and other 
officials greeted the scholars with re- 
flections on the decade of success of 
the program and with a look to the 
future. 

Recalling that the program has 
been a “durable and unique feature 
of international relations” and has 
advanced the exchange of ideas be- 
tween the United States and Yugo- 
slavia, Ambassador Toon noted the 
dependence of the exchange program 
on the commitment and active co- 
operation of the two governments. He 
also emphasized the “special and dis- 
tinct role” of the Fulbright-Hays pro- 
gram in social science fields. Ambas- 
sador Toon also advocated institution- 
to-institution exchange programs for 
which, he added, the _ bi-national 
Commission in Yugoslavia could act 
as a “catalyst.” 
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priation in this title shall be used to 
pay the salary or expenses of any per- 
son assigned to or serving in any 
office of any of the several States of 
the United States or any political 
subdivision thereof.” 

The Authorization Act also: 

Included a “sense of the Congress” 
section suggesting that the Secretary 
establish within the Department a 
new International Materials Bureau, 
to be headed by a Director. 

The functions of the Bureau, ac- 
cording to the Senate report, would 
be “to review on a continuing basis 
(1) the supply, demand and price 
throughout the world, of basic raw 
and processed materials (including 
agricultural commodities), and (2) 
the effect of United States Govern- 
ment programs and policies (includ- 
ing tax policy) in creating or alle- 
viating shortages.” 

Another “sense of the Congress” 
section asked that the Secretary pre- 
pare a “detailed plan” for future U.S. 
economic and military assistance to 
the Government of South Viet-Nam; 
went on record in support of a sub- 
stantial reduction of overseas per- 
sonnel of the Executive branch of 
the U.S. Government (other than 
personnel of State, USIA, CIA, De- 
fense and Peace Corps volunteers), 
and a substantial reduction of such 
Department of Defense personnel as- 
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During the 10 years of the program 
nearly 1,000 American and Yugoslav 
lecturers, research scholars and stu- 
dents have participated. Krsto Bulajic, 
Director General of the Federal Ad- 
ministration for International Scien- 


signed or detailed to Military Attaché 
activities or to Military Assistance 
Advisory Groups or Military Aid 
Missions. 

The Secretary was asked to sub- 
mit a report within six months on 
steps taken to carry out provisions 
of the “sense of the Congress” 
section. 

The Authorization Act also re- 
pealed the controversial joint reso- 
lution of 1955 which authorized the 
President to employ armed forces to 
protect the security of Formosa, the 
Pescadores and related possessions 
and territories of the area. 


Combined Federal Campaign 
Nears Three-Quarter Mark 


Employees at home and abroad 
contributed more than $200,000 to 
the Department’s current Combined 
Federal Campaign (CFC )—and cash, 
checks and pledges were still rolling 
in November 11. 


The annual drive neared the three- 
quarter mark toward the goal of 
$275,000. The average contribution 
was $54.41. 

The CFC drive is headed by Dep- 
uty Secretary Robert S. Ingersoll. 
Loren E. Lawrence, Deputy Director 
of Personnel for Management, is Vice 
Chairman. 
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tific, Technical and Educational- 
Cultural Cooperation (seated at the 
Ambassador’s left), also spoke. Ter- 
rence F. Catherman, Public Affairs 
Officer, is at Ambassador Toon’s 
right. 
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SELECTION BOARDS—Members of the Intermediate General Competition Boards A and B and Selection Board Il pose for 
a group photo with Acting Secretary Robert S. Ingersoll, center in striped tie. 


Eight More Selection 


Eight more Selection Boards con- 
vened in the Department in October 
and early November to review the 
performance files of Foreign Service 
personnel and prepare rank order 
lists. They are: 

—Selection Board I, which is study- 
ing the performance records of all 
Foreign Service officers in Class I. 

—Selection Board II, which is re- 
viewing the performance records of 
all Foreign Service officers in Class 
II, except specialists. 

—Selection Board III, which is 
studying the records of FSO/R/RU-3 
Officers, except specialists. 


Boards Convene in October and November 


—AIntermediate General Competi- 
tion Board A, which is reviewing the 
records of FSO/R/RU-4 officers and 
FSSO-2 officers. 

—lIntermediate General Competi- 
tion Board B, which is reviewing the 
records of FSO/R/RU-S5 officers and 
officers in FSSO-3, and below. 

—Intermediate Selection Board I, 
which is studying the performance 
records of Foreign Service Secretaries 
in Classes FSSO-6 and FSSO-7. 

—Intermediate Selection Board J, 
which is studying the performance 
files of Communications and Records 


SPECIALIST BOARD—Roger E. Johnson, Special Assistant to the Chief of Protocol, 
left, swears in members of the Specialist Board at the convening ceremony Oct. 16. 
Shown, left to right, are Daniel L. Williamson, Jr., Robert T. Webber, William C. 
Hamilton and David R. Hansford. 


personnel in classes 
FSSO-6 and FSSO-7. 


—Specialist Selection Board, which 
is reviewing the performance records 
of specialists in all classes, except 
General Services officers, Budget and 
Fiscal specialists and Communica- 
tions and Records Specialists. 

In September the first 1974 Selec- 
tion Boards convened to review the 
performance files of approximately 
3,000 intermediate officers in FSO/ 
R/RU Classes 5 and 4, and FSSO 
Classes 5, 4, 3 and 2. (See NEws- 
LETTER, October.) Members of eight 
Intermediate Boards met—Boards A 
through H. 

This year, specialist boards have 
been established for all classes. The 
number of skill categories treated as 
specialists for purposes of competition 
has been increased. 

Specialists are being competed for 
the first time by a separate Board. 
Separate special directives have been 
established and approved by the 
Board of the Foreign Service. 

Specialists include medical person- 
nel, communications technicians, en- 
gineers, foreign affairs analysts, lin- 
guists, physical scientists and audi- 
tors. 

This year the low seven percent of 
each rank-order list of those officers 
subject to selection out will be referred 
to a Performance Standards Board, 
which will independently review those 
Officers’ files to identify which have 
substandard performances. 

Acting Secretary Robert S. Inger- 
soll was the speaker at the November 


FSR/RU-8, 
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4 ceremony which convened Board II 
and the two Intermediate General 
Competition Boards. 

In convening the Boards, Director 
General Nathaniel Davis stressed the 
need for more candor in the prepara- 
tion of efficiency reports. 

The Director General urged the 
Boards to use their prerogative to 
commend rating and reviewing officers 
for “effective evaluation”’—and to 
criticize rating and reviewing officers 
who prepared unhelpful and sub- 
standard reports. 

Members of the Selection Boards: 


BOARD | 


All Class One officers 


Ambassador David D. Newsom, 
Chairman 

Ambassador Joseph A. Greenwald 

Ambassador Malcolm Toon 

Ambassador (Ret.) Fulton Free- 
man 

Carl M. Marcy, former Chief of 
Staff, Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee 


BOARD Il 


All Class Two officers, except special- 
ists 


Ambassador Joseph J. Jova, Chair- 
man 


Board Il—continued 


Margaret Hussman 

Samuel R. Gammon, III 

William W. Lehfeldt 

Victor H. Dikeos 

Mrs. Susan G. Chilton, President, 
National Council for Community 
Services to International Visitors 


BOARD Iil 


FSO/R/RU-3 of all categories, ex- 
cept specialists 

Ambassador Viron P. Vaky, Chair- 
man 

David J. S. Manbey 

Eugene E. Champagne, Jr. 

Thomas E. Summers 

Herbert J. Cummings, Department 
of Commerce 

Joseph T. Power, President, Op- 
erative Plasterers’ and Cement Mas- 


ons’ International Association, AFL- 
CIO 


GENERAL COMPETITION BOARD A 
FSO/R/RU-4, FSSO-2 


Ambassador Edwin M. Cronk, 
Chairman 

William A. Buell, Jr. 

Harry A. Cahill 

E. Avery Adams, Jr. 

Blaine C. Tueller 


GENERAL COMPETITION BOARD B 
FSO/R/RU-S, FSSO-3 and below 


Lewis M. Purnell, Chairman 
Borrie I. Hyman 

Weikko A. Forsten 

William H. Hallman 

Josiah H. Brownell 


INTERMEDIATE BOARD | 


Secretaries—FSSO-6, FSSO-7 


Gordon P. Balabanis, Chairman 
Georgia May Acton 

Lola Sybil Cooper 

Margaret Fitzgerald 


INTERMEDIATE BOARD J 


Communications and Records per- 
sonnel—FSR/RU-8, FSSO-6 and 
FSSO-7 


James R. Wachob, Chairman 
E. Parks Olmon 

Theresa A. Ferrera 

Ralph Crain 


SPECIALIST BOARD 


Specialists of all Classes, except GSO, 
C&R, and B&F Specialists 


Daniel L. Williamson, Chairman 
David R. Hansford 

Robert T. Webber 

William C. Hamilton 


BOARD Iil—Members of Selection Board Ill, sworn in on October 23, are, left to right, Eugene E. Champagne, Jr., Thomas 
E. Summers, Joseph T. Power, Herbert J. Cummings, and David J. S. Manbey. Ambassador Viron P. Vaky was absent. 
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America’s Purposes in an Ambiguous Age 


AN ADDRESS BY WINSTON LORD 


For two hundred years America 
has been confident of its purposes, 
secure in its strength and certain of 
its growing prosperity. 

Throughout most of our history, 
isolation made possible an uncom- 
plicated view of the world. In the 
period following World War II, our 
pre-eminent power encouraged us to 
believe we could shape the globe 
according to American designs. 

Today, as we approach our third 
century, we find—like most other 
nations in history — that we can 
neither escape from the world nor 
dominate it. America is destined to 
cope with a shrinking planet of dis- 
persed power, diverse goals and inter- 
dependent economies. 

We must define our national pur- 
poses in an ambiguous age: 

—Our traditional partners have 
regained power and self-confidence. 
This can enlarge our common capac- 
ity for shaping events, or it can result 
in tests of strengths among us. 

—Ideological conflict with Com- 
munist powers has diminished, and 
Cold War tensions have decreased. 
But serious differences remain, and a 
renewal of confrontation would be 
even more treacherous than before. 

—Nuclear superiority has given 
way to nuclear parity and the spectre 
of proliferation. These new dimen- 
sions of power could compel restraint, 
or unleash a cataclysm. 

—National prosperity increasingly 
must be seen in the context of the 
world economy. Economic inter- 
dependence can enrich, or it can 
impoverish. 

In this setting the United States 
cannot forfeit leadership out of weari- 
ness or frustration. While we are 
more aware than ever of our limits, 
others still see us as the strongest 
nation in the world. No other country 
can evoke the new sense of common 
purpose that our partnerships require; 
balance potential adversaries so as 
to induce cooperation and restraint; 
help mediate conflicts in areas of 
chronic tension; and offer leadership 
in a world of economic uncertainty. 

Thus an era of transition offers 


Mr. Lord, Director of the Policy 
Planning Staff, gave this address to 
the Commonwealth Club of San 
Francisco on October 11. 
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both promise and peril. We must 
understand the changes we face, or 
we will be crippled by change itself. 
We must be conscious of both the 
limits to our strength and the respon- 
sibilities that strength entails. We 
must co-exist with other ideals, with- 
out abandoning our own. We must 
accept complexity, without losing our 
way. 

In an era where we can no longer 
overwhelm our problems with re- 
sources, our vision may be the most 
crucial resource of all. 

George Kennan, the first Director 
of the State Department’s Policy 
Planning Staff, put the need concisely: 

“If we are to regard ourselves as 
a grown-up nation—and anything else 
will henceforth be mortally dangerous 
—then we must, as the Biblical phrase 
goes, put away childish things; and 
among these childish things the first 
to go . . . should be self-idealization 
and the search for absolutes in world 
affairs: for absolute security, abso- 
lute unity, absolute harmony.” 

These are the challenges we face 
in applying this prescription: 

—First, with friends: to reconcile 
our independent identities with con- 
tinuing collaboration. 

—Second, with possible adver- 
saries: to reconcile the reality of 
competition with the necessity for 
cooperation. 

—Third, with military power: to 
reconcile a strong national defense 
with the control of nuclear arms. 

—Fourth, with economic power: 
to reconcile the national interest and 
the international interest. 

Let me address each of these four 
challenges in turn. 


Evolving Partnerships 


Partners in international politics, 
as in marriage, take each other for 
granted only at the risk of divorce. 
Our alliances must grow or they will 
wither, adjust to new conditions or 
become anachronistic. 

Our relationships were molded in 
a period of American predominance, 
the threat of Communist expansion 
and the presumption of economic 
growth. As the United States attempts 
to share the burdens of leadership; 
as Europe seeks unity, Japan its 
international role, Latin America 
equality; and as we seek together to 
grapple with the implications of 


detente and interdependence, some 
pangs of adjustment must be expected. 

Our central concern is to strengthen 
our partnerships to deal with emerg- 
ing realities: 

—The United States supports 
Western Europe’s historic striving for 
unity. But European identity must 
not be at the expense of Atlantic 
community or both sides of the ocean 
will suffer. The “Year of Europe” 
was an effort to give renewed mean- 
ing and inspiration to trans-Atlantic 
ties in a profoundly changed inter- 
national environment. It began a 
healthy, if sometimes difficult, process 
of clarification and taking stock. The 
air has now been cleared. There is 
a solid basis for further progress. 

—The United States encourages 
Japan’s search for international iden- 
tity. But we must maintain a sense 
of mutual security and common 
aspirations. Our evolving relationship 
has been punctuated by occasional 
frictions; the episodes proved tran- 
sient because our objectives have re- 
mained parallel. Our partnership is 
now on a sounder footing although it 
will deserve constant care. 

—The United States is helping 
other allies in Asia to reach greater 
self-sufficiency. But the transition 
should be gradual; the manner of the 
transfer reflects the motive of the 
transfer. Moving too slowly would 
stifle our friends’ incentive for self- 
defense and self-development; mov- 
ing too fast would undermine their 
self-confidence and paralyze their 
will. 

—The United States has launched 
a new dialogue with Latin America. 
But the search for a more mature 
partnership must lead to a new sense 
of community, not an adversary rela- 
tionship. Our past policy for this 
Hemisphere has oscillated between 
U.S. prescription and U.S. neglect. 
We are seeking a more stable ap- 
proach based on realistic commit- 
ments and shared endeavors. 

In short, with our friends we seek 
a balance between dominance and 
diffidence. The world is too complex, 
and our allies too independent, for 
American blueprints. At the same 
time, there is the continual danger 
that weary Americans and wary for- 
eigners will translate self-reliance into 
abandonment. Our friends consider 
an active and creative American role 
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essential for their interests and for a 
stable peace. 

Therefore we must evoke initia- 
tives from others while continuing to 
take initiatives ourselves. Where once 
we found inspiration in stewardship, 
we must now find it in partnership. 
Above all, we and our allies must 
act on the belief, once expressed by 
Jean Monnet, that, “the inescapable 
forces which are molding the future 
bind us even more closely than 
memories of the past.” 


The Decline of Ideology 


For a generation the unity of our 
alliances and the support of the 
American people were sustained by 
the perception of a monolithic threat 
from the Communist powers. We 
were joined in a struggle which made 
accommodation difficult, if not im- 
moral. 

This situation has profoundly 
changed. The fragmentation of the 
Communist bloc, the evolving strate- 
gic balance, and economic incentives 
suggested the possibilities for more 
constructive East-West _ relations. 
Moscow and Peking, while proclaim- 
ing basic Socialist tenets, have em- 
phasized geopolitical interests. They 
are acting more like world powers 
and less like revolutionary move- 
ments. 

We in turn have generally shed 
the notion that others should mirror 
our social and economic structures. 
We deal with foreign countries pri- 
marily on the basis of their foreign 
policies. We cannot transform their 
domestic systems, though we can 
hope that relaxed international ten- 
sions will promote a positive evolu- 
tion. 

This decline of ideological struggle 
is an encouraging trend. But it car- 
ries with it ambiguities and fresh 
problems. 

Are reports of the death of Com- 
munist doctrine greatly exaggerated? 
We cannot be sure that future leaders 
will embrace the more constructive 
approaches now being pursued in 
some Communist capitals. The Com- 
munist powers could once again act 
like revolutionary states out to dis- 
rupt the international system rather 
than nation states willing to accept its 
legitimacy. 

The United States will heavily in- 
fluence their course. We will need to 
continue our policies of providing 
incentives for cooperation while dis- 
playing firmness against pressures. 
But Americans tend to take for 
granted the improvement in East- 
West relations and the lowering of 
global tensions. Some therefore as- 
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sume that continued progress is auto- 
matic; others believe in hardening our 
demands. Some would jeopardize the 
process of detente by removing the 
incentives; others would ignore the 
continuing need for firmness. 

We need to avoid the poles of 
intransigence and euphoria. 

For a generation, brief moments of 
improved relations with the Soviet 
Union gave way to prolonged periods 
of confrontation. We must now build 
an irreversible commitment to pre- 
serving peace. In the nuclear era 
there is no rational alternative. 

For a generation, we and the 
People’s Republic of China were 
separated by a gulf of isolation and 
hostility. We must expand the hope- 
ful openings of the last few years. In 
the nuclear era there is no rational 
alternative. 

Can Americans rally to a pastel 
banner? There is possible ambiguity 
about our purposes. Whatever its 
demerits, anti-Communism was at 
least a clear-cut rationale for our 
foreign policy, easily understood by 
Americans and allies alike. This 
formed a solid consensus for a global 
foreign policy. As ideology has 
waned, it has been difficult to sound 
a new theme to weld consensus at 
home and cement alliances abroad. 

This is largely a question of leader- 
ship. We must derive inspiration from 
the long-term building of a more 
stable world through negotiation, 
accommodation and restraint. With 
friends, we have the foundation of 
shared values, and ideals; we can 
sustain our bonds by working to- 
gether on the many new problems 
on the global agenda. These positive 
tasks must inspire our diplomacy in 
a grayer world. 

Finally, how do we reconcile the 
pragmatic pursuit of peace with the 
promotion of our ideals? Concerned 
Americans have wondered whether 
we can be true to our values while 
dealing realistically with adversaries, 
friends, and the nonaligned. 

Secretary Kissinger described the 
tension between our goals in a speech 
he made a year ago: 

“In a community of soverign states, 
the quest for peace involves a para- 
dox: the attempt to impose absolute 


justice by one side will be seen as 
absolute injustice by all others; the 
quest for total security for some 
turns into total insecurity for the re- 
mainder. Stability depends on the 
relative satisfaction and _ therefore 
also the relative dissatisfaction of the 
various states. The pursuit of peace 
must therefore begin with the prag- 
matic concept of coexistence. .. . 

“We must, of course, avoid becom- 
ing obsessed with stability. An ex- 
cessively pragmatic policy will be 
empty of vision and humanity. It will 
lack not only direction, but also roots 
and heart. . . . America cannot be 
true to itself without moral purpose. 
This country has always had a sense 
of mission. Americans have always 
held the view that America stood for 
something above and beyond its mate- 
rial achievements. A purely prag- 
matic policy provides no criteria for 
other nations to assess our perform- 
ance and no standards to which the 
American people can rally.” 

So, our foreign policy must reflect 
our national ideals. Otherwise it can- 
not be sustained in a democracy. But 
for the first time in history man can 
destroy mankind. In this nuclear age 
the pursuit of peace is itself a pro- 
found moral concern. In this nuclear 
age the loss of peace could mean the 
loss of all values and ideals. 


The Redefinition of Power 


While we must avoid a preoccupa- 
tion with power alone, we must deal 
with the realities that it imposes. The 
need for a strong national defense 
stretches ahead for as far as we can 
see. This nation cannot mortgage its 
future to the good intentions of others. 

But maintaining national security 
is more complex than ever before. 
For power is harder to define than 
ever before. Once, political, military 
and economic power were closely 
related. But in the modern world 
additional armament cannot always 
be translated into additional political 
leverage; economic giants can be 
politically weak; countries can exert 
political influence without possessing 
either military strength or economic 
might. Power is spread more diffusely 
across the globe, and its use is more 
complex. —Continued 


“As the United States attempts to share the burdens of 

leadership; as Europe seeks unity, Japan its international role, Latin 
America equality; and as we seek together to grapple with 

the implications of detente and interdependence, some pangs of 
adjustment must be expected.” 





These conditions are most drama- 
tically demonstrated by the nuclear 
dimension. The overwhelming de- 
structiveness of nuclear weapons 
makes it difficult to relate their ac- 
cumulation to specific objectives. 
Once a nation can destroy its oppon- 
ent even after a surprise attack, it is 
difficult to know what numbers and 
capabilities would yield a superiority 
that has either military or political 
use. A massive shift in the balance 
would be needed to produce a deci- 
sive advantage. And clearly neither 
side will permit this to happen. 

If superiority in the nuclear age is 
elusive, the pursuit of it is deeply 
destabilizing. Any course which con- 
ceivably threatens the survival of an 
opponent is bound to have severe 
impact. The relaxation of political 
tensions cannot proceed in the face 
of an unrestrained arms build-up. 
Yet to sustain such a race would re- 
quire, and perpetuate, an atmosphere 
of hostility. 

Against this background we face 
two essential challenges. 

First, we must slow, and ultimately 
reverse, the growth of nuclear weap- 
ons among major powers. The United 
States and the Soviet Union are head- 
ing for arsenals involving thousands 
of launchers and over ten thousand 
warheads. We will never accept the 
strategic preponderance of another 
power. We will do what is required. 
But the political decisions of our two 
nations must not be determined by 
the pace of technology and the inertia 
of mutual suspicion. We must move 
decisively to achieve comprehensive 
and equitable limits on strategic arms. 

Second, we must stop the spread 
of nuclear weapons to new nations 
and regions. We had become accus- 
tomed to a world of five nuclear 
powers; the recent nuclear explosion 
in India reminds us of the perils of 
proliferation. A world of ten or 
twenty nuclear nations would clearly 
be less tranquil and secure. Chronic 
conflicts such as the Middle East 
could assume a nuclear dimension. 
Devastation in local wars could reach 
levels no civilized nation desires. The 
threat of major power involvement 
might increase. Around the globe 
there would be greater risks of nu- 


clear accident or theft or blackmail. 

Last month at the United Nations, 
Secretary Kissinger underlined Amer- 
ican determination to work with 
others to halt the spread of nuclear 
explosives. He proposed strengthened 
cooperation among the principal sup- 
pliers of nuclear materials; enhanced 
safeguards and security for these 
materials; and continuing support for 
the Treaty on Non-Proliferation of 
Nuclear Weapons. 

We will work to seal Pandora’s 
box. 


Growing Interdependence 


Even as we have dealt with more 
traditional problems, a whole new 
series of challenges have burst upon 
us. They transcend ideological and 
geographic boundaries. They link 
national prosperity to international 
prosperity. 

Global interdependence is no 
longer a slogan but an insistent real- 
ity. The crises of oil, food and infla- 
tion cast shadows over the future of 
developed and developing, rich and 
poor, consumer and producer nations 
alike. Not only the prospects for 
world growth are at stake. A serious 
economic decline could trigger wide- 
spread domestic instability and tear 
the fabric of international political 
cooperation upon which peace itself 
depends. 

President Ford spoke to these 
issues of interdependence three 
weeks ago in New York. He pointed 
out that many developing nations 
need the food of a few developed 
nations; that many industrialized na- 
tions need the oil of a few developing 
nations; that energy is needed to pro- 
vide food, food to produce energy, 
and both to provide for a decent life. 

The size of the American grain 
crop this year may determine how 
many people live or die in South Asia. 
Long-term climate changes could 
eventually affect food production 
here, as well as spreading devasta- 
tion in the African Sahel. The deci- 
sions of a few oil producers may 
ricochet around the world. 

We will all advance together, or 
we can all slide back together. 
Nations no longer can afford to pur- 
sue national, or regional or bloc self- 


“A nation which first explored its own frontiers, and 

then stretched its presence around the world, now requires a new 
horizon. As our bicentennial approaches, America must maintain the 
vigor of youth, earn the wisdom of maturity, and shun the 
weariness of old age.” 


interest without a broader perspec- 
tive. Countries must find their self- 
interest in the common interest, and 
indeed recognize that the two are 
often identical. 

The United States might do better 
on its own than others. But we could 
not prosper. And we could never feel 
secure in a sea of human misery, ris- 
ing tensions and likely conflict. 

The time of easy choices for this 
nation is gone. Accustomed to rela- 
tive self-sufficiency, we now face the 
reality which has confronted Europe, 
Japan and most other nations for 
decades—dependence on an open, 
cooperative international system for 
national growth. America must recon- 
cile its national and global goals. 

We no longer possess a vast sur- 
plus of food. But we retain an enor- 
mous productive capacity. We have a 
moral obligation to help meet the 
world’s growing hunger as well as to 
feed our own people. And we have 
a political interest in tracing a con- 
structive pattern for other producers 
of other resources. 

We no longer have a seemingly 
endless supply of energy. But we 
must join more vulnerable friends to 
conserve, to explore new sources, to 
share in emergencies—because of our 
interest in their stability and well- 
being. 

e no longer have a low rate of 
inflation. But we must move care- 
fully—with others—to regain con- 
trol, lest we spark a world depression. 

But these particular issues reflect 
a deeper phenomenon: basic pre- 
conceptions of international and do- 
mestic policy are being rudely shaken. 
The structure of the postwar world 
is being challenged in ways for which 
we are not yet intellectually prepared. 

Leaders must grasp the basic 
forces at work in the world and 
impart this vision to their peoples. 
The public does not expect instant 
solutions. But it must be confident 
that the problems are understood and 
that they are being addressed. 

What is at stake is mankind’s faith 
that man still shapes his future. 


The Domestic Dimension 


At a time when the world is in 
flux and a new American role emerg- 
ing, we are subjected as well to pro- 
found changes at home. A nation 
which first explored its own frontiers, 
and then stretched its presence around 
the world, now requires a new hori- 
zon. As our bicentennial approaches, 
America must maintain the vigor of 
youth, earn the wisdom of maturity, 
and shun the weariness of old age. 

Our next frontier is to find peace 





within ourselves. Let us begin by re- 
storing our self-confidence. In the 
past dozen years, we have lost one 
President through murder, another 
through Vietnam, and _ another 
through scandal. We have agonized 
through our longest and most incon- 
clusive war. Our once predominant 
strength has been challenged and our 
once predominant dollar battered. 
We have endured riots, assassinations, 
racial and generational confronta- 
tions, a cultural revolution, and 
Watergate. 

Yet we have surmounted these 
traumas, showing a resiliency that in- 
spires the envy of others. Our demo- 
cratic institutions have come through 
unprecedented trials with fresh 
vitality. We have recorded historic 
international achievements even as 
we tailor our role to new conditions. 
We are still the most advanced nation 
in the world, on the frontiers of the 
most important revolutions of our era 
—in technology, agriculture, com- 
munications, health. America can go 
forward if Americans can again reach 
for shared perceptions and exult in 
shared purposes. 

Alexis de Tocqueville, the nine- 
teenth century observer of the Ameri- 
can scene, once wrote, “It is especially 
in the conduct of their foreign rela- 
tions that democracies appear to be 
decidedly inferior.” “There is,” he 
said, “a propensity that induces de- 
mocracies to obey impulse rather than 
prudence and to abandon a mature 
design for the gratification of mo- 
mentary passion.” 

I believe we can prove de Tocque- 
ville wrong. 

To do so, we must live comfort- 
ably with both our limits and our pos- 
sibilities. A people torn between ex- 
cessive pride and excessive pessimism, 
a nation torn between expecting too 
much of power and being ashamed of 
it, cannot flourish in a world of com- 
peting values and linked destinies. 

For most of our history we believed 
that America was good for the world. 
Recently we have reined in the excess 
involvement that flowed from this 
perspective. 

But we must not now yield to the 
view that America is bad for the 
world. We need a steadier course. 

As a mature nation we must learn 
that success is a process and not a 
final condition, that exertion is per- 
petual and must be an end in itself. 

In this way America can thrive in 
an age of ambiguity. 

In this way America can rediscover 
peace at home and fully contribute to 
peace in the world. 


NOVEMBER 1974 


TO PARIS—Kenneth Rush is sworn in as the new Ambassador to France by Chief 


of Protocol Henry E. Catto, Jr., as Mrs. Rush holds the Bible. 


SWORN IN—The new Ambassador to Chad, Edward S. Little, is shown taking the 
oath of office from Assistant Chief of Protocol Hampton Davis. Mrs. Little holds the 
Bible as Deputy Secretary Robert S. Ingersoll looks on. 
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MAJOR APPOINTMENTS 


Charles W. Robinson Is Nominated as 
Under Secretary for Economic Affairs 


President Ford on October 15 
nominated Charles W. Robinson, a 
San Francisco business executive, as 
the new Under Secretary for Eco- 
nomic Affairs. 

If confirmed by the Senate, Mr. 
Robinson would fill the post which 
has been vacant since March, when 
William J. Casey was appointed Pres- 
ident of the Export-Import Bank. 

Mr. Robinson has served as Presi- 
dent and General Manager of Mar- 
cona Corporation in San Francisco 
since 1965. The company has exten- 
sive steel, mining and shipping inter- 
ests. 

The Under Secretary-designate 
served as a Director of the Interna- 
tional Management and Development 


Institute, the Overseas Development 
Council and the Pacific Economic 
Council. 

Mr. Robinson is a member of the 
Council of the Foreign Policy Associ- 
ation, American Bureau of Shipping, 
Emergency Committee for Economic 
Development, the Trilateral Commis- 
sion, the Bankers Club of San Fran- 
cisco and the Pacific-Union Club. 

Born in Long Beach, Calif., on 
September 7, 1919, Mr. Robinson re- 
ceived an A.B. degree cum laude 
from the University of California in 
1941 and an M.B.A. from Stanford 
University Graduate School of Busi- 
aess Administration in 1947. 

From 1941 to 1946 Mr. Robinson 
served with the U.S. Navy. After at- 


tending the U.S. Naval Academy’s 
Graduate Engineering School, he be- 
came an Engineering Instructor at 
the school. From 1943 to 1946 he was 
an Engineering Officer. 

Mr. Robinson is married and has 
three children. 


NEW CAREER MINISTERS—Deputy Chief of Protocol Stuart W. Rockwell, left, swears in five of the eight new Career 
Ministers as Deputy Secretary Robert S. Ingersoll, third from right, looks on. Shown, left to right, are George S. Vest, 
Director of the Bureau of Politico-Military Affairs; Robert J. McCloskey, Ambassador at Large; Arthur W. Hummel, Jr., 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for East Asian and Pacific Affairs; Alfred L. Atherton, Jr., Assistant Secretary for Near Eastern 
and South Asian Affairs; and Frank C. Carlucci, Under Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare. Not present when the 
photo was taken were three other Career Ministers—Richard T. Davies, Ambassador to Poland; Terence A. Todman, Am- 
bassador to the Republic of Guinea, and Charles Whitehouse, Ambassador to Laos. 
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Dixy Lee Ray Named To Head New Bureau 
Dealing with Science and Environment 


A new Bureau—the Bureau of 
Oceans and International Environ- 
mental and Scientific Affairs (OES) 
—has been established to bring to- 
gether the Department’s activities and 
responsibilities relating to global 
scientific, technological and environ- 
mental matters. 

Reflecting the Department’s in- 
creasing role in science and environ- 
ment-associated matters, the Bureau, 
authorized by Public Law 93-126, 
began operations on October 14. 

The Bureau’s activities include the 
development of U.S. policy in its 
designated areas of concern. It will 
be the central point of contact on 
such matters with other U.S. Govern- 
ment agencies. It will also provide 
foreign policy guidance and coordina- 
tion for the execution of international 
scientific programs. 

OES will be headed by an Assist- 
ant Secretary, assisted by three depu- 
ties. 

On October 29 President Ford 
named Dixy Lee Ray, Chairman of 
the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, 
as the new Assistant Secretary. The 
appointment is subject to Senate con- 
firmation. 

Pending Senate confirmation, Dr. 
Thomas A. Clingan, Jr., is serving as 
Acting Assistant Secretary of OES. 
Dr. Clingan has been designated as 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Oceans and Fisheries Affairs in the 
new Bureau. 

Other principal officials of the Bu- 
reau include Dr. John V. N. Granger, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Scien- 
tific and Technological Affairs; Chris- 
tian A. Herter, Jr., Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Environmental and Pop- 
ulation Affairs; and Arthur E. Par- 
dee, Jr., Executive Director. 

Deputy Under Secretary for Man- 
agement L. Dean Brown is examining 
certain activities in other bureaus re- 
lated to the policy formulation and 
program analysis aspects of the U.S. 
role in international programs which 
come under OES’ functional respon- 
sibilities to determine whether any of 
these should be transferred to OES. 
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Dr. Ray 


Dr. Granger, Mr. Herter and Mr. 
Pardee were senior officers in the 
Bureau of International Scientific and 
Technological Affairs, SCI. 

In creating the new Bureau the De- 
partment abolished SCI, which had 
been headed by Herman Pollack. Mr. 
Pollack recently left the Department 
after more than 33 years of distin- 
guished government service. 

Also abolished were three offices— 
the Office of the Special Assistant to 
the Secretary for Fisheries and Wild- 
life and Coordinator of Ocean 
Affairs, S/FW-COA; the Office of the 
Special Assistant to the Secretary for 
Population Matters, $/PM; and the 
Office of the Special Assistant to the 
Secretary for Environmental Affairs, 
SCI/EN. 

The personnel and functions of 
SCI and the three offices were trans- 
ferred to the new Bureau. 

An early announcement of OES’ 
organization listed three offices under 
the Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Oceans and Fisheries Affairs—the of- 
fice of the Program Coordinator, Of- 


fice of Marine Science and Ocean 
Affairs, and the Office of Fisheries 
Affairs. 

The Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Scientific and Technological Affairs is 
in charge of the office of the Program 
Coordinator, Office of Nuclear and 
Energy Technology Affairs, Office of 
Technology Policy and Space Affairs, 
Office of Soviet and Eastern Euro- 
pean Scientific and Technological 
Programs, and the Office of Bilateral 
and Multilateral Scientific and Tech- 
nological Programs. 

The Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Environmental and Population Af- 
fairs is responsible for the Office of 
Environmental Affairs and the Office 
of Population Affairs. 


THE ASSISTANT Secretary-designate, 
Dr. Ray, has served as a Commis- 
sioner of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission since 1972 and as its Chair- 
man since 1973. 

A distinguished scientist and recog- 
nized authority on oceanography, Dr. 
Ray was the U.S. Representative to 
the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Gen- 
eral Conferences of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency in 1973 and 
1974. 

Before her appointment to the AEC 
Dr. Ray was Associate Professor of 
Zoology at the University of Wash- 
ington from 1945 to 1972. 

She also held such assignments as 
member of the Executive Committee 
of Friday Harbor Laboratories, 1945- 
60; Special Consultant for Biological 
Oceanography, National Science 
Foundation, 1960-62; and Chief Sci- 
entist and Visiting Professor, Stanford 
Research Vessel Te Vega, on the In- 
ternational Indian Ocean Expedition 
in 1964. 

In 1969 Dr. Ray served as a mem- 
ber of the Presidential Task Force on 
Oceanography. 

The Assistant Secretary-designate 
has won many awards for her work in 
science. These include the William 
Clapp Award for marine biology, Na- 
tional Association of Corrosion Engi- 
neers, 1959; the Seattle Maritime 
Award, 1966; and the Frances K. 
Hutchinson Medal in conservation, 
Garden Club of America, 1973. 


—continued 
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Dr. Ray also was a Guggenheim 
Fellow from 1952 to 1953. 

Dr. Ray is the author of “Marine 
Boring and Fouling Organisms,” pub- 
lished in 1959, and of many articles 
in professional journals. 


Dr. CLINGAN, the Acting Assistant 
Secretary of OES, is currently Chair- 
man of the Ocean Policy Committee 
of the National Academy of Sciences. 
He also is a member of the Executive 
Board of the Law of the Sea Institute 
and the Marine Technology Society. 

From 1972 to 1974 Dr. Clingan 
was Co-Chairman of the American 
Bar Association’s Committee on 
Marine Resources. He was Chairman 
of the association’s Committee on 
Oceanography from 1970 to 1971. 

Dr. Clingan has served as a mem- 
ber of the Oceans Advisory Com- 
mittee of the State Department, the 
National Advisory Committee on 
Oceans and Atmosphere, and the Ad- 
visory Committee to the Interagency 
Task Force on Law of the Sea. He 
served as a delegate to the recent Law 
of the Sea Conference at Caracas, 
Venezuela. 

For the academic year 1973-74 
Dr. Clingan has been Acting Dean 
of the University of Miami Law 
School. He is also serving as Co- 
Director of the school’s Ocean Law 
Program. 

Dr. Clingan has also served as a 
commissioned officer in the U.S. 
Coast Guard, 1950-62; Clerk to the 
Chief Judge, U.S. Court of Claims, 
in Washington, 1962-63; and as Pro- 
fessor of Law at the George Wash- 
ington University, 1963-69. 

After taking leave of absence from 
the university, Dr. Clingan was Coun- 
sel to the Subcommittee on Oceanog- 
raphy of the House Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. In 
August 1970 he was appointed Pro- 
fessor of Law at the University of 
Miami. 


THE Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Scientific and Technological Affairs, 
Dr. Granger, served as Acting Di- 
rector of the Bureau of International 
Scientific and Technological Affairs 
from August until recently. From 
1971 until this summer he served as 
Deputy Director of SCT. 

From 1956 to 1970 Dr. Granger 
was President and Chairman of 
Granger Associates, engaged in the 
development and manufacture of 
radio communications equipment, an- 
tenna systems and aircraft accessories. 
Dr. Granger also was Chairman of 


the Board of Granger Associates in 
Surrey, England, and Brookvale, 
Australia. 

Prior to those positions Dr. Granger 
was Assistant Director of Engineering 
Research at Stanford Research Insti- 
tute, where he directed all engineer- 
ing research programs for U.S. Gov- 
ernment sponsors and prime contrac- 
tors. 

Dr. Granger was Acting Associate 
Professor at Stanford University in 
1953 and a Visiting Lecturer at that 


Dr. Clingan Dr, Granger 
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Mr. Pardee 


Mr. Herter 


university from 1954 to 1956 and 
again in 1970. He is a Fellow of the 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
London, and a former President 
(1970) of the Institute of Electrical 
and Electronics Engineers. 

He has served as a U.S. delegate 
on the Committee on Science and 
Technology Policy, Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment (OECD) since 1970, and as a 
member of the U.S.-Japan Committee 
on Scientific Cooperation since 1971. 


Mr. HERTER, Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary for Environmental and Popu- 
lation Affairs, served as Special As- 
sistant to the Secretary for Environ- 
mental Affairs and Director of the 
Office of Environmental Affairs from 
January 1970 until recently. 

Mr. Herter also is U.S. Commis- 
sioner and Chairman of the U.S. Sec- 
tion of the International Joint Com- 
mission (United States and Canada), 
a post he has held since March 1970. 

In OES he will continue to serve 
as Chairman of the U.S. Section of 
the International Joint Commission. 


As Special Assistant to the Secre- 
tary of State for Environmental Af- 
fairs and Director of the Office of 
Environmental Affairs, Mr. Herter 
represented the United States on 
many international committees and 
organizations. 

Mr. Herter is Chairman of the 
Committee on International Environ- 
mental Affairs, which serves as a 
mechanism for U.S. Government- 
wide coordination of international 
activities relating to the environment. 

He was Vice Chairman of the U.S. 
Delegation to the United Nations 
Conference on the Human Environ- 
ment in Stockholm in June 1972. He 
headed the U.S. Delegation to the 
Preparatory Committee meetings for 
the conference and was responsible 
for coordination of U.S. participation 
in the conference. 

Mr. Herter also serves as the U.S. 
Representative and was the first 
Chairman of the Environment Com- 
mittee of the Organization for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Development 
(OECD). He is a member of the 
U.S.-Soviet Joint Committee on Co- 
operation in the Field of Environ- 
mental Protection. 

He was head of the U.S. Delegation 
to the Economic Commission for 
Europe (ECE) Symposium on the 
Environment held in Prague in May 
1971, and Chairman of the U.S. Dele- 
gation to the First and Second Ses- 
sions of the Governing Council, 
United Nations Environment Pro- 
gramme, in Geneva, 1973, and 
Nairobi, 1974. 

From 1967 to 1970 Mr. Herter 
was Vice President for Public Affairs 
of Mobil Oil Corporation. From 
1961 to 1967 he was General Man- 
ager of the oil company’s Govern- 
ment Relations Department. 


Mr. PARDEE served as Executive Di- 
rector of the Bureau of International 
Scientific and Technological Affairs. 

Joining the Department in April 
1950, Mr. Pardee has held such as- 
signments as. Administrative Officer, 
Budget Analyst and Supervisory Ad- 
ministrative Officer in the Department. 

From 1956 to 1957 Mr. Pardee 
was Assistant Executive Officer of 
the Executive’Secretariat. He became 
Executive Director of International 
Scientific and Technological Affairs 
in August 1962. 

The Executive Director of OES 
was born in Connecticut on Decem- 
ber 27, 1923. He received a degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Foreign Serv- 
ice from Georgetown University and 
took three years of graduate work at 
the George Washington University. 
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New Chancery Opened at Embassy Guatemala 


Embassy Guatemala moved into its new chancery in 
August. The building is the first ever built expressly for the 
U.S. diplomatic mission in the 148 years that relations 
have been maintained with Guatemala. 

Reed, Torres, Beauchamp, and Marvel of Hato Rey, 
Puerto Rico, designed the chancery. It was constructed by 
Constructora Marhnos, S.A., and Holzheu y Holzheu 
Cia. Ltda., and Ing. Jorge A. Hernandez R. under 
the supervision of the Foreign Buildings Office. 

In the photo at left, Ambassador Francis E. Meloy, Jr., 
and Foreign Minister Adolfo Molina Orantes cut the 
symbolic ribbon, as DCM George Andrews looks 
on at right. 
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Many Employees Will 


Pay Lower Premiums 


Under Health Benefits Program in 1975 


Most Federal employees will pay 
lower premium rates for their health 
insurance beginning in January. 

Although premium rates for most 
plans will be higher than current rates 
because of rising costs in health care, 
most employees will actually pay less 
because the Government’s contribu- 
tion has been increased from 50 per- 
cent to 60 percent of the average 
high-option premium. The result is 
that many employees will have more 
take home pay in 1975. 

The U.S. Civil Service Commission 
announced the new premium rates for 
the health insurance plans participat- 
ing in the Federal Employees Health 
Benefits Program on October 22. 

At the same time, it scheduled an 
“open season” for November 15-30 
this year. During that period eligible 
employees may enroll, and employees 


and retirees already enrolled may 
change from one plan or option to 
another—or from self-only to family 
coverage. 

The Commission also announced 
many changes in benefits in the plans. 

For example, beginning in 1975 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield will no longer 
cover private duty nursing care for 
hospitalized patients. Aetna will con- 
tinue to provide this benefit under the 
same conditions as it did previously. 

The Commission also pointed out 
that Blue Cross-Blue Shield benefits 
for treatment of mental illness will 
not be reduced for 1975, except that 
a $50,000 lifetime limit per person, 
beginning with 1975 expenses, will be 
imposed on supplemental benefits 
payable for covered care of mental 
illness. 

However, there will be a change in 


Premiums or plans and options available during 1975 


Plan (Option and 
type enrollment) 


Blue Cross-Blue Shield 
High self 

High family 

Low self 

Low family 


1974 
biweekly 
premium 


1975 
biweekly 
premium rates 


Total 
premium 


Aetna Life Insurance Co. 


High self 
High family 
Low self 
Low family 


American Foreign Service 
Protective Association 
High self 

High family 


25.66 


Aetna’s mental illness benefits. For 
1975, the number of outpatient thera- 
pist visits for which benefits are pay- 
able will be limited to 20 a year per 
person or twice that number if treat- 
ment is in a community health center. 
Inpatient hospital benefits remain un- 
changed. 

The new benefits and the new pre- 
mium rates become effective the first 
pay period in January. 

The changes made by employees 
and annuitants during the “open sea- 
son” also become effective the first 
pay period in January. 

The new rates for the plans of in- 
terest to State Department employees 
are shown in the accompanying table. 

They are the Government-wide 
plans—the Service Benefit Plan (Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield) and the Indemnity 
Benefit Plan (Aetna), Foreign Serv- 
ice Benefit Plan, Group Health Asso- 
ciation Plan, Washington, D.C., the 
American Federation of Government 
Employees (AFGE) Health Benefit 
Plan, and a new plan, University 


—0.99 


0.00 
0.00 


—1.15 
—2.73 
0.10 
0.24 


—0.10 
—0.70 


wa Nn la called ee 


Group Health Association 
High self 

High family 

Low self 

Low family 


7.64 


8.72 
22.60 


0.23 
0.54 
—0.07 
—0.04 


7.00 
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American Federation of 
Government Employees 
High self 

High family 

Low self 

Low family 


—1.56 
—3.93 
—0.10 
—0.30 
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University Affiliated 
Health Plans, Inc. 
High self 

High family 


0.00 
0.00 


0.00 
0.00 


461 
17.82 
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Affiliated Health Plans, Inc., of Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Employees under the high option, 
family coverage plan under |\Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield will pay nearly $63 
less next year, the Civil Service Com- 
missiun points out. 

Under the Aetna plan, high option, 


for family, the employee will pay $71 
less a year. 

Under some plans and options, 
however, the employee’s payment will 
remain the same or be higher than in 
1974. 

Revised pamphlets on the Federal 
Employee Health Benefits program, 


Major Changes in Health Benefits Plans for 1975 


Service Benefit Plan 
(Blue Cross and Blue Shield) 


Private duty nursing is no longer 
covered for hospitalized bed patients, 
but Supplemental Benefits are still pro- 
vided for medically necessary out-of- 
hospital private duty nursing. 


eee Supplemental Benefits payable 
on behalf of the subscriber and any 
covered family members amount to 
$4,000 for expenses incurred in a 
calendar year, covered expenses in- 
curred during the rest of that calendar 
year are payable at 100%. (Expenses 
and benefits payable for treatment of 
nervous and mental illness are excluded 
from this Special Benefit.) 


C) 
The 14-day limit on Basic Surgical- 


Medical Benefits for intensive in- 
hospital medical care is removed; Basic 
Surgical-Medical Benefits are provided 
for medically necessary intensive 
in-hospital physician care for up to 365 
days under High Option and 90 days 
under Low Option. 


O 


The common accident deductible pro- 
vision (Supplemental Benefits) is 
eliminated; if two or more family mem- 
bers are injured in the same accident, 
regular deductible provisions apply 
(formerly, if two or more family 
members were injured in the same 
accident, only one deductible had to be 
met that calendar year). 


Basic Surgical-Medical Benefits Folders 
are no longer used, except for Con- 
necticut, overseas areas (including 
Puerto Rico), and Jamestown and 
Rochester, N.Y. High Option benefits 
are paid the same as in 1974. Low 
Option Basic Surgical-Medical Benefits 
are paid according to a uniform nation- 
wide schedule of allowances (formerly, 
these schedules varied from area to 
area); in most areas, this results in 
about a one-third increase in Low 
Option payments for Basic Surgical- 
Medical services other than normal 
maternity and X-ray and laboratory. 
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Under Low Option. regular Basic Hos- 
pital Benefits are provided for maternity; 
formerly benefits were limited to $250 
for hospital expenses and $25 for 
administration of anesthesia. 


The Plan now provides benefits for 
covered services rendered by an optome- 
trist; and for covered services rendered 
by a clinical psychologist who is 
licensed or certified as a clinical psy- 
chologist or, where there is no require- 
ment for licensing or certification spe- 
cifically as clinical psychologists, is a 
practicing psychologist and meets 
Carrier requirements to be considered a 
clinical psychologist. 

C) 

For expenses incurred after 1974, 

a lifetime maximum benefit of $50,000 
is applied to Supplemental Benefit 
payments related to treatment of 
nervous and mental disorders; formerly, 
the full Supplemental Benefit maxi- 
mums of $250.000 High Option or 
$150,000 Low Option were available 
for all conditions including nervous 
and mental disorders. 


indemnity Benefit Plan (Aetna) 


For treatment of mental and nervous 
disorders, benefits are now limited to a 
total of 20 sessions or visits for out- 
patient individual therapy, group 
therapy, and collateral visits provided 
by a physician, psychologist, psychiatric 
social worker, or psychiatric nurse; 
for purposes of this limitation, two 
outpatient sessions or visits at a quali- 
fied Community Mental Health Center 
(as determined by the Carrier) count 
as one session or visit. 


C) 

A new Special Accident Benefit is 
provided; for allowable Other Hospital 
and Surgical and Medical Expenses, the 
Plan now pays the first $50 plus 80% 
of any remaining allowable expenses 
(without a deductible) incurred as a 
result, and within 90 days, of accidental 
injury (High Option only). 


Hospital benefits are now automatically 


published by the Civil Service Com- 
mission, were distributed through 
Executive and Administrative Offices 
and at all overseas posts early in No- 
vember. 

Principal changes in benefits for the 
plans of interest to State Department 
employees are shown below. 


paid to the hospital unless the enrollee 
elects to have benefits paid to himself. 


Foreign Service Benefit Plan 


The surgical schedule maximum is 
increased from $400 to $800. 


One pair of contact lenses, as well as 
eyeglasses, is now covered under 
Medical Benefits (Out-of-Hospital) if 
required to correct an impairment 
directly caused by accidental ocular 
injury, as well as in connection with a 
diagnosis of cataract or glaucoma. 


Group Health Association, Inc.— 
Washington, D.C. 


Benefits for treatment of mental illness, 
formerly provided primarily on a 
referral basis and limited to conditions 
subject to improvement through short- 
term treatment, are now provided 
primarily by the GHA psychiatric 
staff, with referrals to non-GHA pro- 
viders for conditions which in the 
judgment of the GHA psychiatric staff 
are subject to significant improvement 
through long-term intensive therapy. 


Maternity benefits, formerly limited to 
persons covered under family enroll- 
ments, are now provided to all persons 
covered by the Plan. 


AFGE Health Benefits Plan 


C) 

Under the High Option, the Maximum 
Benefit for each person is increased 
from $30,000 to $250,000. 


C) 

Under Other Medical Benefits, the Plan 
now pays for podiatrists’ office, home 
and hospital visits, and X-ray and 
laboratory examinations, when directly 
related to covered surgery by a 
podiatrist. 


Maternity Benefits are now payable 
under self only enrollments, and for all 
family members under self and family 
enrollments. 





Secretary Commends Ambassador Eilts and © 


Members of Embassy Staff During Cairo Visit 


During his recent visit to Cairo 
Secretary Kissinger warmly praised 
Ambassador Hermann F. Eilts and 
members of his staff as he presented 
the Ambassador with a 30-year 
Length of Service Award. 

At the October 10 ceremony at the 
Embassy Secretary Kissinger reviewed 
the growing friendship between Egypt 
and the United States since his visit 
to Cairo a year ago. 

“Since then we had an opportunity 
to re-establish relations and to con- 
tribute to agreements between Israel 
and Egypt which we hope will mark 
the beginning of a process towards 
peace in the Middle East. I am here 
today because President Ford and I 
are committed to continuing this 
= towards peace,” Dr. Kissinger 
said. 

“Now none of these efforts are pos- 
sible without the dedication and sup- 
port of those of you who are working 
far away from Washington. . . . We 
are very dependent on the support 
and the advice of people like your- 
selves in areas like the Middle East. 
We are happy the individual still 


Natalia Semler Fund 
Establishes Prize at Yale 


The Natalia P. Semler Fund has 
established a prize at Yale University 
which will be awarded annually to a 
student who demonstrates excellence 
in the field of Russian Studies. The 
first award will be made by the uni- 
versity in the spring. 

Given in memory of Natalia 
(Tasha) Parker Semler, who died a 
year ago at the age of 14, the prize 
hopes to perpetuate Tasha’s interest 
in Russian culture and to foster in 
America a clearer understanding of 
Russia’s cultural heritage and its in- 
terrelationship with the other Slavic 
peoples. 

Natalia is the daughter of FSO 
Peter Semler, Yale °53, who is on 
detail to ACDA. The award, which 
carries an initial stipend of $150, was 
made possible by generous contribu- 
tions of friends of the Semler family 
to the Fund. The Fund seeks to endow 
this prize in perpetuity and remains 
open for further gifts. 

Additional information about the 
prize and the Fund may be obtained 
from Nicholas Daniloff, Director, 
Natalia P. Semler Fund, 3713 Warren 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20016, 202-244-7908. 


Ambassador Eilts 


counts for something. The human re- 
lationships played such an important 
role, and the function of our offices 
is decisive. 

“For a long time now I have 
wanted an opportunity to thank you 
all personally for what you have done 
and for the dedication which I have 
seen on my trips, and for the depth 
of your reporting,” the Secretary said. 
“Of course, I am a great admirer of 
your Ambassador, and I’d steal him 


from you and bring him to Washing- 
ton if the President and the Foreign 
Minister here would let him go. So, 
as it is, I am afraid you are stuck 
with him for a while. 

“T want you to know that the re- 
porting we get from here is very much 
what I have in mind. Usually when 
I go to Embassies I tell them: Don’t 
tell me all the details of your conver- 
sations. I want to know what the 
trends are, I want to understand what 
the relationship of events is, and I 
want to know where we are going. I 
don’t have to give you that instruction 
because that is what I get from here, 
and I want you to know that I appre- 
ciate it. 

“Now you may not know that your 
Ambassador has been in the Foreign 
Service for quite some time. In fact, 
US-Arab relations go back several 
hundred years, and I think Hermann 
has been affiliated with them for the 
greater part of that period. 

“But it says on his record, which I 
cannot believe, that he has been asso- 
ciated with the Foreign Service for 
only 30 years. Since that is what the 
records say, I would like to take this 
occasion to give him this certificate 
of official recognition and apprecia- 
tion for his dedicated service of 30 
years, and to thank you all for being 
partners with us in Washington in 
what I think is one of the most im- 
portant, one of the most exciting 
trends in American foreign policy that 
I can remember—one that will con- 
tinue to grow, and we shall all look 
back to it and remember that what 
we did make a difference.” 


Claxton Retiring; To Be Honored by Population Society 


Philander P. Claxton, Jr., Special 
Assistant to the Secretary of State 
for Population Matters since 1966, 
plans to retire from the Department 
at the end of the 
year with more 
than 36 years of 
government serv- 
ice. 

He was one of 
the first voices in 
the Department to 
call attention to 
the importance of 
population factors 
in foreign policy @ . 
—and the dangers Mr. Claxton 
to economic and social development 
and political stability from the rapidly 
increasing rates of world population 
growth in the developing world. 

The World Population Society is 
honoring Mr. Claxton for his leader- 


ship role in this now-recognized field 
at a special luncheon on Wednesday, 
December 11. Those who wish to 
make reservations may call the or- 
ganization’s office, 686-3863. 


Mr. Claxton joined the Department 
in 1946 as Assistant to the Assistant 
Secretary for Occupied Areas. He 
later held such assignments as Special 
Assistant to the Director of the Office 
of Far Eastern Affairs and Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Congressional 
Relations. 


After attending the Senior Seminar 
in Foreign Policy from 1962-63, Mr. 
Claxton was designated a member of 
the Multilateral Force Negotiating 
Team in 1963. 

In 1968 Mr. Claxton served as a 
member of the President’s Commis- 
sion on Population and Family Plan- 
ning. 
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DEAN ACHESON— 


“A man of dignity...of wit and humor... 
of rare honor and integrity” 


On September 17 a portrait of 
Dean Acheson was presented to the 
National Portrait Gallery. Secretary 
Kissinger attended the ceremony and 
paid tribute to the former Secretary 
of State with the following remarks: 

We come here this evening to do 
honor to one of the greatest of my 
predecessors. We do so for many rea- 
sons—out of affection, for reasons of 
friendship, and because of our ad- 
miration for his genius. 

As an historian I have long re- 
spected the heritage left by Dean 
Acheson the public servant. He 
brought unity from the chaos that was 
the legacy of war; he built a mighty 
alliance that gave hope and security 
to millions; he fashioned an interna- 
tional structure that lasted far past 
his own departure from the public 
scene. The magnitude of his accom- 
plishments has assured that ever after- 
ward he will serve as the standard 
against which his successors will in- 
evitably be judged. 

But for me this ceremony tonight 
to give thanks for the gallantry he 
is far more than mere history. 

It is, first of all, an opportunity 
displayed toward me when I first 
came to Washington almost six years 
ago. I shall be forever grateful for 
his wise counsel during those difficult 
times, and I shall never forget his 
concern—free of partisanship—for 
the proper governance of this nation. 

But most important, this ceremony 
provides an opportunity to remind 
ourselves that what Dean Acheson 
was, what he stood for as a man, re- 
mains vital and alive today, and that 
he set a standard against which all of 
us—in government or out—must 
judge ourselves. 

He was a man of dignity—in his 
person and in his view of the public 
process. He revered the greatness and 
majesty of the nation he served, and 
never demeaned it. He felt deeply the 
duty his country demanded, and never 
shirked it. 

He was, as well, a man of wit and 
humor; life was fun and it was fun 
to be around him. I shall, for exam- 
ple, never forget his description to 
me of a then senior statesman: “He 
reminds me of an amateur boomerang 
thrower practicing his act in a 
crowded room.” On another occasion, 
though as a Harvard man I personally 
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could not find it particularly amusing, 
he described President Truman as “a 
Yale man in the finest sense of the 
word.” Finally—and much closer to 
home, given my former profession— 
he said in one of his remarkably artic- 
ulate speeches, “When public men 
cannot escape historians they would 
do well to forget them while they get 
on with their job. One cannot even 
be sure of fixing the jury by employ- 
ing its members—though it may help 
temporarily—or by becoming a mem- 
ber and writing its verdict... .” 

So much, then, for historians. And 
so much for any thoughts I may have 


had about future employment once I 
depart my current position. 

The Acheson legacy is nowhere 
more pervasive—nowhere more deep- 
ly felt—than in the institution I now 
head. He will not pass from the hearts 
and minds of those who worked with 
and for him, for he gave them an 
understanding of the great adventure 
they were embarked upon. And he 
inspired hundreds who knew him only 
as a legend. He took them beyond 
themselves, beyond the petty con- 
cerns that can stultify and smother a 
bureaucracy, and showed them the 
breadth and scope of the business they 
were really about—the peace, the 
security, and the wellbeing of their 
own nation and of all mankind. In 
charting his great enterprise, he en- 
gendered a sense of pride, of purpose 
and dedication, that put the Depart- 
ment of State at the center of the 
policy-making process—not because 
an organization chart indicated that 


it should be, but because its quality 
demonstrated that it must be. 

It is, perhaps, the ultimate compli- 
ment that any man can receive that 
more than twenty years after his de- 
parture from office his way of thought 
and action remain the test of quality, 
and his example the goal for which 
those who have followed after him 
still strive. 

As he was an inspiration to his sub- 
ordinates, so was he devoted to his 
chief. As he said in describing him- 
self: “Like General Marshall, his 
successor never forgot who was 
President, and the President most 
punctiliously remembered who was 
Secretary of State. This mutual re- 
straint is basic to a sound working 
relation between the two.” And a 
sound relationship they did indeed 
possess. Nothing so briefly yet so elo- 
quently sums up the depth of that re- 
markable relationship as does the 
simple dedication of Present at the 
Creation—“To Harry S. Truman 
‘The Captain with the mighty heart’.” 

Finally, Dean Acheson was a man 
of rare honor and integrity—a man 
who saw the human condition, and 
the awful influences of power, more 
clearly than most. In an eloquent 
statement before a Senate Committee 
in 1951 he said: “In long days and 
years which stretch beyond that 
moment of decision, one must live 
with one’s self; and the consequences 
of living with a decision which one 
knows has sprung from timidity and 
cowardice to go to the roots of one’s 
life. It is not merely a question of 
peace of mind, although that is vital; 
it is a matter of integrity of character.” 

The strength, the humanity, and 
the compassion of Dean Acheson are 
found in those few words. They are a 
reaffirmation of his greatness for all 
who loved or admired him; they are 
a challenge to all who treasure his 
memory. 

Justice Holmes once said, in a 
speech that Secretary Acheson was 
fond of quoting, “Alas, gentlemen, 
we cannot live our dreams. We are 
lucky enough if we can give a sample 
of our best and if we can know in 
our hearts that it was nobly done.” 

Dean Acheson more nearly lived 
his dreams than any man I know of. 
He gave us his best. And it was, in- 
deed, nobly done. 





A day-long conference held at the 
First Chicago Center on October 16 
represented the Department’s new 
approach toward building a more ef- 
fective dialogue with non-governmen- 
tal organizations. 

The foreign policy conference, co- 
sponsored by the Chicago Council on 
Foreign Relations, highlighted the 
issue of interdependence. The com- 
bination of this subject with the 
theme of “International Women’s 
Year 1975” underlined the impor- 
tance of the role which women can 
and should play in stimulating a more 
effective discussion of U.S. foreign 
policy at home and more direct com- 
munication internationally. 

In attendance were representatives 
from the League of Women Voters of 
Illinois, the Illinois Division of the 
American Association of University 
Women, The Illinois and Greater Chi- 
cago Division of the United Nations 
Association and the Illinois Federa- 
tion of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs. Also present were 
many members of the Chicago Coun- 
cil plus representatives of the World 


ependence 
And International Women’s Year 1975 


Federalists and other interested 
groups, which brought the total at- 
tendance to nearly 500. 

The first morning session of the 
conference focused on the women’s 
movement as an international move- 
ment—its goals and achievements in 
the context of women’s rights. The 
topic was discussed by Dr. Ruth 
Bacon, Director of the U.S. Center 
for International Women’s Year and 
Rita Johnston, U.S. Delegate and 
Vice Chairman of the Inter-American 
Commission of Women. 

The second morning session dealt 
with the relationship of human rights 
to U.S. foreign policy—an issue of 
growing public interest. It was pre- 
sented by George H. Aldrich, the De- 
partment’s Acting Legal Adviser, and 
Dr. Nira H. Long, Director, Equal Op- 
portunity and Coordinator, Women 
in Development, AID. They were 
joined on the panel by Dr. Robert 
Friedlander, former Assistant Profes- 
sor of History, University of Illinois. 

The afternoon session focused on 
three related economic aspects of in- 
terdependence: population, food and 


The meeting recognized the role of 
women in stimulating a more effective 
discussion of U.S. foreign policy. 


resources. They were discussed, re- 
spectively, by Patricia Hutar, US. 
Representative on the Status of 
Women Commission of the U.N. Eco- 
nomic and Social Council; Daniel E. 
Shaughnessy, from the Office of the 
Secretary’s Coordinator of U.S. Par- 
ticipation in the World Food Confer- 
ence; and Richard Martin, of the 
Office of Fuels and Energy, Bureau 
of Economic and Business Affairs. 

John E. Rielly, President of the 
Chicago Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions, and Virginia Allan, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs, 
welcomed the group on behalf of the 
Council and the Department. 

Ilmar Heinaru, Chief of Confer- 
ences and Seminars, served as Con- 
ference Manager. Janet Settle, PA/ 
PP/S, served as the Media Officer. 
Also attending the conference from 
the Department were Melissa Brown, 
a White House Fellow assigned to the 
Bureau of Public Affairs, and Adrian 
A. Basora, Director, Office of Public 
Programs, who served as conference 
rapporteur. 
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Four Department Employees Commended 
For Paperwork Management Achievements 


Four Department employees re- 
ceived Federal Government Paper- 
work Management Awards at the 
tenth annual awards luncheon spon- 
sored by the Washington Chapter of 
the Association of Records Executives 
and Administrators at the Marriott 
Twin Bridges Motor Hotel on Oct. 23. 

The four were among 41 Federal 
employees—representing 27 agencies 
—who were honored for “distin- 
guished work in the United States 
Government exemplifying in an out- 
standing manner the highest charac- 
teristics of public service through 
paperwork improvement and sim- 
plification.” 

Cited were William P. Deary, Di- 
rector of the Office of Current Intel- 
ligence in the Bureau of Intelligence 
and Research, who won a Certificate 
of Achievement, and Frances T. 
Bourne, Mrs. Lucille M. Noel and 
Paul F. Murphy, Jr., of the Personnel 
Files Project in the Department, who 
received a Group Award. 

In honoring Mr. Deary the Asso- 
ciation noted that he has provided 
“the environment and procedures for 
combining the handling of computer- 
ized intelligence data with the tradi- 
tional manual handling of textual 
information.” 

“These have resulted in improved 
methods for managing accumulated 


Mrs. Noel 


Mr. Murphy 


holdings, retention of valuable his- 
torical files by microfilming, and the 
avoidance of duplication in holdings, 
all at negligible cost to the Department 
of State,” the citation read. 

Mr. Deary’s efforts in INR resulted 
in the disposition of 415 file drawers 
and 685 storage boxes of files, and 
the elimination of a number of cate- 
gories of material no longer needed. 


In all, Mr. Deary helped reduce the 
volume “by some 250,000 items an- 
nually and improved efficiency in in- 
formation handling,” the citation 
added. 

Mr. Deary also was honored for 
significant savings in training Bureau 
analysts in information handling, for 
broadening participation in inter- 
agency commitees concerned with in- 
formation, and for launching Depart- 
mental surveys of document process- 
ing, storage and retrieval “which in- 
dicate further tangible benefits.” 

Miss Bourne, Mrs. Noel and Mr. 
Murphy directed a major reorganiza- 
tion of some 30,000 active personnel 
files of the Department’s Civil Service 
and Foreign Service employees. Their 
citation pointed out that “their com- 
prehensive and innovative approach 
has solved critical filing problems 
where earlier efforts had failed.” 

The three were lauded for provid- 
ing for compatibility between the per- 
sonnel documentation of Foreign 
Service and Civil Service employees; 
reducing by about 35 to 40 percent 
the volume of official personnel files; 
cutting off unwanted papers at the 
source and reducing handling and dis- 
tribution costs; improving the image 
of the reliability and service of the 
Personnel records section by a com- 
plete modernization program; elimi- 
nating filing and records retirement 
backlogs; and saving the time of all 
authorized users of the files by reduc- 
ing and precisely arranging the con- 
tents of the folders. 


PORTO ALEGRE—Shown at the U.S. stand at the recent Esteio International Livestock Exposition, one of the most important 
agro-industrial fairs in South America, are, in photo at left, Brazilian President Ernesto Geisel, second from right, and from 
left, Indiana Lieutenant Governor Robert Orr, who led a trade mission to the show; Governor Euclides Triches; and Principal 
Officer Timothy L. Towell. Shown in the photo at right are Ambassador John Hugh Crimmins, who awarded the first prize to a 
Santa Gertrudis calf at the fair, and Rio Grande Agricultural Secretary Edgar Simm, center, holding the animal. At right, the 
calf’s owner and trainer celebrate the victory. 
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A GUIDE TO ALLOWANCES 


The Post Allowance — what it is, how it is calculated 


By JAMES STROMAYER, Director, Allowances Staff 


This is the second in a series of articles describing 
the various allowances established by the U.S. De- 
partment of State for eligible Federal civilian em- 
ployees stationed in foreign countries. 


In preparing this article, Mr. Stromayer drew 
heavily on the writing of his colleague, Earle T. 
Curtis, Chief, Cost of Living Section, Allowances 
Staff. 


The post allowance and living costs abroad 


Of all the allowances established for Americans 
abroad the one that generates the most interest is 
the post allowance, more commonly known as the 
“cost-of-living allowance.” * And rightly so. In a 
period of soaring prices the weather has yielded to 
the cost of beef, butter, bread and broth as the chief 
topic of conversation—and complaint—among 
American families abroad. Unlike the weather which 
eludes our control, the impact of rising living costs 
abroad can be cushioned through efficient adminis- 
tration of the post allowance. 

In this article we seek to explain the post allow- 
ance—what it is intended to do, how it is calculated, 
adjusted and paid. Then we explain how we try to 
keep it up to date as costs here and abroad get buf- 
feted about by inflation and floating exchange rates. 


What is it? 


The post allowance is a supplement to salary at 
posts where living costs for American employees are 
significantly higher than in Washington, D.C. It can 
be considered a “balancing factor” designed to enable 
personnel serving abroad to maintain roughly the 
same pattern of life they would if they were still as- 
signed to Washington. It covers overall living costs 
for food, clothing, transportation, medical care, per- 
sonal care, recreation and certain household furnish- 
ings and operations found to be higher than similar 
costs in Washington, D.C. 


What it is not 


Because living costs are constantly changing, the 
post allowance cannot be used to maintain a constant 
standard of living for overseas Americans. To the 


* The official term “post allowance” is taken directly from 
the law which authorizes several allowances—post, education, 
transfer and special maintenance—known specifically as cost-of- 
living allowances. 


extent that costs in Washington increase faster than 
Federal wage scales, for example, the employee both 
in Washington and abroad is forced to change living 
patterns. 

Nor can the post allowance be used where other 
allowances are provided, Housing costs, including 
basic utility expenses and certain maintenance costs, 
come under the living quarters allowance. Certain 
unusual and necessary costs of establishing a newly 
arrived family at an overseas post are included in 
the transfer allowance and not in the post allowance. 
Similarly, costs associated with the education of de- 
pendent children properly fall under the education 
allowance or educational travel provisions of the 
law. Finally, the post allowance cannot be used to 
compensate employees for the difficulties of living 
abroad. 

To the extent that living conditions affect living 
costs they can be reflected in a post allowance pay- 
ment. But when environmental conditions at a post 
are notably unhealthful or produce unusual hard- 
ships, they are properly considered for the post dif- 
ferential and not the post allowance. 


How it is done: The Retail Price Schedule 


Because the allowance program administered by 
the Department covers all Federal civilian em- 
ployees in foreign areas, and individual living pat- 
terns vary greatly, the determination of equitable 
post allowances for all employees is extremely diffi- 
cult. To make the allowance administratively feasible, 
we are forced to rely on the living patterns of the 
“average American,” an elusive character at best, but 
whose expenditures are at about the middle range 
of typical Americans abroad. Moreover, the allow- 
ance level must be based not only on the costs of 
local retail goods and services but also on costs at 
special purchase facilities—commissaries and post 
exchanges, for example—as available to some or all 
employees at the post. 

In determining the level of the post allowance 
the Department uses cost-of-living surveys carried 
out by the overseas posts. The prices and living 
pattern information are reported in the Retail Price 
Schedule (Form DSP-23). This lengthy report is 
submitted annually by most posts receiving a post 
allowance and may be submitted more frequently if 
living costs are thought to be rising faster than those 
in Washington. 

In collecting prices for the Retail Price Schedule, 
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posts use the retail outlets and items that would be 
typically used by an average Washington family 
transferred to the foreign city. As a help in preparing 
the Schedule, employees may be asked to complete 
a “Living Pattern Questionnaire.” This form is used 
to identify the retail outlets most frequently used by 
Americans in the foreign city and to show, for ex- 
ample, how the family consumes varying proportions 
of fresh, canned and frozen food products and to 
what extent it substitutes fish, poultry and meat in 
the family diet. It also shows the types of local trans- 
portation commonly used by the family, as well as 
domestic help employed by the family. 

The Retail Price Schedule requires prices for more 
than 160 different local goods and services impor- 
tant to Americans throughout the world. Most of the 
questions we receive from the field about the Sched- 
ule relate to the choice of items priced. Why is 
asparagus priced but not broccoli, and why aren't 
such items as peanut butter, mayonnaise and golf 
balls included in the survey? 

In its most recent revision of the Schedule (1972) 
the Department, with the assistance of other Govern- 
ment agencies and organizations involved in similar 
foreign cost-of-living survey work, reviewed thou- 
sands of items commonly used by American families 
at home and abroad. Seven basic criteria were estab- 
lished and followed in determining the 160 items 
finally selected for the 1972 Retail Price Schedule. 
These criteria were: 

1. The item should be easy to identify and non- 
ambiguous. “Cake mixes” include cheese cake and 
angel food cake, as well as the simpler layer cake. 
The words “candy bar” and “camera film” cover 
many types of items with varying price relationships. 
Before using these and other items in the survey it 
was necessary to describe each item carefully. The 
item “specifications” are contained in a 27-page 
handbook which accompanies the price collector in 
the field. 

2. To the extent practical, the item should be avail- 
able worldwide. Many items initially selected for the 
survey such as umbrellas, frozen fruit, garage parking 
expenses and carpets had to be discarded after the 
first pré-tests in the field. 

3. For different parts of the world, the item should 
have a “common use” rather than a common speci- 
fication. In making suggestions for survey items, a 
Boston-based research organization that proposed the 
use of “cod” had to settle for “fish.” Similar sugges- 
tions for specific items had to be modified to reflect 
the varying supply situation around the world. The 
survey includes “breakfast cereal” and not “corn 
flakes” or “frisky fritters.” 

4. The items should be of significant importance 
in the average expenditure pattern of Americans, but 
not a type of item covered by other overseas allow- 
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ances. While power transformers, automobile and 
drivers licenses may be important expenses, they may 
be reimbursable under the transfer allowance and 
therefore not priced for post allowance purposes. 

5. Each item should serve as a reasonable price 
level indicator of related items. Although sugar, eggs, 
flour, vegetable shortening, and cooking oil represent 
a wide range of items important in the kitchen, more 
specialized items such as mayonnaise or yeast often 
do not clearly reflect the relative cost of a large class 
of items. Similarly, toilet tissue is a good relative price 
indicator for other paper products like napkins 
and paper towels, while facial tissue is a poor price 
indicator. 

6. In general, the item selected should exhibit a 
reasonable range of price deviation around the aver- 
age price. Items such as stereophonic record players 
and wrist watches have a dual problem in that they 
represent less essential products and they are often 
available in very cheap as well as very expensive 
forms. Women’s dresses represent an item that may 
sell for less than $30 or more than $300, within the 
same retail outlet, making them a poor choice for 
sampling. Although women’s skirts and suits are 
in the survey, they present problems if the foreign post 
insists on pricing high-fashion French imports that 
the average Washington wife can only dream about 
while looking for a replacement for the old refrigera- 
tor. 

7. When possible the items should be similar 
to those used by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in the 
Consumer Price Index for Washington, D.C. By do- 
ing this we benefit from their basic price research 
while making the form easier for them to use in 
collecting Washington prices for us. 

The aim in developing the price schedule was to 
select items that are both prominent in the average 
family’s expenditures and representative of the cost 
levels of related items. The result, though not identical 
to any individual employee’s list, includes the most 
important goods and services in the average family’s 
budget. 


How do costs abroad compare with those in 
Washington? 


Cost-of-Living Indexes 


Once the retail price data and living pattern in- 
formation are received from a post, they are com- 
pared with the same information for the average 
Washington area family. The Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics of the Department of Labor completes the 
Retail Price Schedule for Metropolitan Washington, 
D.C., every three months. The Washington report for 
a comparable time period is then used as a yardstick 
for comparison with costs reported from posts abroad. 

To develop an index, foreign prices for a particu- 





lar item are compared to the Washington price and 
a price ratio is developed showing the percentage by 
which the foreign price exceeds or falls below that 
of Washington. 

For example, if the price of a pound of sugar in 
Washington in August 1974 is 37c and the price 
in Sao Paulo is 0.68 cruzeiros per pound, the Sao 
Paulo U.S. dollar price of 11c per pound (at an 
exchange rate of 6.40 cruzeiros to the dollar) is di- 
vided by the Washington price of 37c and multiplied 
by 100 to obtain a price relative of 29.7. This means 
that sugar in Sao Paulo is almost thirty percent of the 
Washington price. At the same time a different item 
such as a simple tooth extraction may represent a 
$31.25 (200 cruzeiros) expenditure in Sao Paulo 
and only $10.50 in Washington for a price relative 
of 297.6. The final cost-of-living index would include 
both of these items in the proportion that they are 
used by an average family. 

The “price relatives” are given specific family 
budget “weights” indicating the proportion of avail- 
able income the average family spends on the item 
in question. The weights are established and adjusted 
after periodic surveys of Washington family expendi- 
ture patterns. For foreign locations the Department 
adjusts the Washington weights on the basis of in- 
formation reported by posts in the Retail Price 
Schedule. 

At some posts climatic conditions, sanitation and 
health standards may force employees to spend more, 
for example, on food, domestic service, clothing and 
medical care than they normally would in Washing- 
ton. The Department adds “weight” to these items to 
compensate personnel for these necessary additional 
expenditures. 

These, in brief, are the main steps in developing 
living cost indexes, The Department actually com- 
putes four different indexes for each post it reviews. 
Two are identified as “local” measures of living costs 
as they are limited to local retail outlets and prices 
and are developed primarily for use by non-Govern- 
ment organizations in compensating their Americans 
abroad. The remaining two measures are identified 
as “U.S. Government” comparisons as they consider 
the use of any overseas facilities available only to 
U.S. Government employees. 

The first, called the “U.S. Government Relative,” 
differs from the second, the “U.S. Government In- 
dex,” in that it is based on a fixed Washington budget 
pattern that may not fully represent the cost of living 
abroad for a Government family. 

Because of the utility of the four measures to Gov- 
ernment agencies and private industry, they are 
published quarterly by the U.S. Department of Labor 
in “U.S. Department of State Indexes of Living Costs 
Abroad.” Copies are routinely sent to all Foreign 
Service posts. 


The U.S. Government Index 


This index is the basis for the post allowance for 
Government employees serving abroad. It considers 
the quantity and prices of purchases from special 
facilities such as commissaries, as well as from the 
local retail market. Where goods and services are 
available to government personnel at low cost or 
tax-free, these must also be included in the final com- 
parison, as are furniture, clothing, appliances and 
other goods purchased elsewhere for use at post. This 
index also includes living pattern adjustments as sub- 
stantiated by the Retail Price Schedule survey. 

In sum, the U.S. Government Index shows to what 
extent living costs for an average Federal family at the 
foreign post exceed or fall below those of Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

The lowest post allowance level is identified as 
class 1 (living costs 5 percent higher than Washing- 
ton, D.C.). A post qualifies for this allowance when 
the U.S. Government index falls between 102.5 and 
107.4. By basing the allowance on this range the De- 
partment recognizes that the index is not a precise 
measure for all overseas families. Subsequent minor 
variations in the index over time result in less fre- 
quent allowance changes. Allowances at higher class 
levels are similarly identified and range from class 
1 up to class 10 at present. 


The payment of the post allowance 


As the cost-of-living index covers only the portion 
of salary used to cover current living expenses at post, 
the payment of the allowance is also based on a por- 
tion of salary. This amount of salary is defined by 
the Department as “spendable income.” The amounts 
of spendable income at various salary levels were 
developed by the Department from the same U.S. 
Department of Labor expenditure survey used as a 
basis for the cost-of-living index. 

For a Federal family with a $13,500 annual salary, 
for example, spendable income is estimated at $9,500 
or about 70 percent of the salary. The other 30 per- 
cent represents estimated Federal and state income 
taxes, retirement deductions, life insurance payments, 
gifts and contributions and savings for the average 
Washington family. 

If a post qualifies for a class 2 post allowance 
(living costs 10 percent higher than Washington, 
D.C.) the employee receives an allowance equal to 
10 percent of his spendable income. Thus a Federal 
family with a $13,500 annual salary receives an al- 
lowance of 10 percent of the $9,500 spendable in- 
come, or $950. This allowance is not subiect to 
Federal income tax and is paid bi-weekly. Allowances 
received by employees at various salary levels and 
family sizes are listed in tables provided in the Stand- 
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ardized Regulations (Government Civilians, Foreign 
Areas). The spendable income tables are included 
in the October issue of the Department of Labor 
publication “U.S. Department of State Indexes of 
Living Costs Abroad.” 


Inflation and floating exchange rates: Their 
impact on the post allowance 


As colleagues from Montreal to Melbourne can 
attest, soaring prices coupled with floating exchange 
rates have made a shambles of family budgets. Their 
impact on the cost-of-living allowance is enormous 
and often not immediately predictable. Let’s look at 
some examples: 

a. If inflation is clipping along at a pace of eight 
percent at post X, the natural inclination for em- 
ployees there is to expect an increase in the post 
allowance to compensate for generally rising prices. 
But sometimes in those circumstances the allowance 
may stay where it is or even go down. Why? 

First, the allowance is calculated on the basis of a 
comparison between costs at post and those in Wash- 
ington. Therefore if inflation is running at 8 percent 
at post and 12 percent in Washington, a reduction in 
the allowance may well be called for. 

Second, a comparison of national rates of inflation 
is often an imprecise guide to movements in the cost 
of living for government employees. National indexes 
count different items, weigh them differently, and are 
often an average for the country as a whole, hence 
not a precise comparative guide to the two cities 
(post and Washington) in question. Moreover, no 
account is taken in the general indexes of such spe- 
cial facility purchasing as commissaries. 

Another natural tendency for personnel abroad is 
to build up an impression of total living costs from 
large price increases for popular items—say meat and 
coffee—and hope for relief by an increase in the post 
allowance. If, as often happens, Washington prices 
for the same items rose at a comparable rate at the 
same time, there would be no impact on the post 
allowance. On the other hand, if Washington prices 
for coffee and meat remained unchanged, the price 
increases in those items at post X could be offset by 
unmatched increases in costs for oranges, sugar and 
milk in Washington. 

The point is that we must know the price fluctua- 
tions of the whole range of family expenditures in 
order to compute accurate and fair living cost indexes 
and—from them—the right post allowance level. 
Reports of sharp price increases in key items are 
helpful in keeping up with current developments that 
may foreshadow important trends. But without the 
whole picture, the Department is powerless to adjust 
post allowances on the basis of such information. 

b. Now let’s turn to floating exchange rates. Since 
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the post allowance is calculated and paid in dollars, 
and local currency is used for a high proportion of 
purchases, the Department must keep up to date on 
how much local currency a dollar buys to compute 
reasonably accurate living cost indexes. As a per- 
centage of total family expenditures abroad, pur- 
chases in local currencies range from a low of 40 
percent at posts with extensive commissary and PX 
facilities to more than 90 percent at posts with limited 
or no speciai purchase facilities. 

Generally speaking, if the dollar weakens abroad 
(you get fewer yen, francs, florins for a dollar than 
formerly), costs for government employees increase. 
Conversely, if the dollar strengthens (you get more 
yen, francs, florins than formerly), costs for govern- 
ment employees decrease. 

The dips and jumps in exchange rates over the past 
three years have had a marked impact on living cost 
indexes—sometimes more substantial than inflation 
—and have forced the Department to adjust allow- 
ances much more frequently than before. Cost of 
living analysts look back fondly on the prefloating 
period before 1971. Devaluations and revaluations 
were comparatively rare. If an important currency 
was devalued, you could normally expect it to stay 
at the new rate for three to five years and often longer. 
In recent years swings in currency values of 10 to 
20 percent in a matter of weeks are not uncommon. 
Sometimes the dollar may gain ground on a single 
currency or group of currencies at the same time 
it is losing ground to others. 

To make sure that these fluctuations are properly 
reflected in post allowances we review all living cost 
indexes every four weeks against exchange rate 
changes reported from our posts and regional finance 
centers abroad. If the exchange rate changes mark- 
edly from one month to the next, our analysts can 
tell at a glance that the allowance should be changed. 
The only question is by how much. To determine the 
new post allowance level, all goods and services 
shown in the latest Retail Price Schedule as being pur- 
chased in local currency are adjusted to the new cur- 
rency exchange rate. The recomputations and the 
subsequent allowance adjustments are necessary to 
ensure that employees are neither underpaid nor, alas, 
overpaid. 

During FY 1974 the Department made 380 ad- 
justments in post allowances, including 170 increases 
and 210 decreases. The prospect is for many more in 
the months ahead owing to the combined effects of 
inflation and floating exchange rates. 

Our discussion of the post allowance may be 
summed up in the following way: We need to know 
what you buy abroad and what it costs. If the cost is 
more than in Washington, we determine how much is 
necessary to make up the difference. You receive that 
amount as your post allowance. 





Annuity Increases 
Likely for CS and FS 


Employees under the Civil Service 
Retirement and Disability System or 
the Foreign Service Retirement and 
Disability System who retire soon will 
receive cost-of-living annuity in- 
creases early next year. ; 

Civil Service employees who retire 
by December 31 may receive a cost- 
of-living annuity increase of at least 
6.5 percent. The effective date of the 
increase would be January 1. 

Foreign Service employees who re- 
tire by January 31 may receive a cost- 
of-living annuity increase of at least 
4.3 percent, beginning February 1. 

The retirement laws provide for an 
automatic increase in annuities when- 
ever the cost-of-living goes up by at 
least 3 percent over the Consumer 
Price Index (CPI) for the month used 
as the base for the most recent cost- 
of-living annuity increase and stays 
up by at least three percent for three 
consecutive months. An additional 
one percent is authorized by law. 

The CPI for September—the latest 
released as the NEWSLETTER went to 
press—treached 151.9. This is net in- 
crease of 5.5 percent over the level 
in April 1974, the current Civil Serv- 
ice base month, and 3.3 percent above 
June 1974, the Foreign Service base 
month. Information on the CPI for 
October will not be available until the 
last week in November. 

Should the cost-of-living increase 
become effective January 1 for the 
Civil Service Retirement and Disabil- 
ity System, any employee who retires 
on or before that date will receive the 
higher annuity rate, based on (1) 
length of service and high-three 
average pay through June 30, 1974, 
plus the percentage increase that be- 
came effective July 1, 1974, or (2) 
the earned annuity rate computed 
through December 31, 1974, or the 
date of actual separation. 

If the present CPI level remains at 
or above 151.6 through November an 
annuity increase of at least 4.3 Re 
cent will go to retirces under the For- 
eign Service Retirement and Disabil- 
ity System on February 1. 

Persons who wish to discuss retire- 
ment may make an appointment by 
calling a Retirement Counselor. 

State and ACDA—Retirement 
Branch, MGT/PS, Ext. 23342; AID 
—Retirement Task Force, 235-8936; 
USIA—Personnel Services Staff, 
IPT/S, Ext. 24715, or the Retirement 
and Soe eng Counseling Serv- 
ice, IPT/R, Ext. 24854. 


SOME QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON RETIREMENT 


The following questions and an- 
swers were compiled by the Retire- 
ment Branch as being typical of the 
questions employees who are thinking 
about retirement ask most frequently. 


Q. Why is it advantageous from a 
tax standpoint to retire early in a 
year? 


A. Your annuity is tax free until 
it equals your past contributions over 
the years to the retirement fund (nor- 
mally 12-15 months of pension). 
This is because you already paid tax 
on these contributions as part of your 
regular taxable salary in past years. 
The lump-sum payment for unused 
annual leave is taxable the year it is 
paid. By retiring early in a calendar 
year, you will pay a lower tax on your 
lump sum because you will be paying 
it in a low-tax year due to your tax- 
free annuity income. Retirement in 
latter December produces the same 
result since the lump-sum payment 
would not be made until January. 


Q. Is there any advantage in re- 
tiring at or near the end of a calendar 
year? 


A. Yes. By retiring before the end 
of a leave year, if you have not used 
the leave you accrued that year, you 
can build up your annual leave bal- 
ance beyond the normal carryover 
balance and thus increase your lump- 
sum payment. On separation you are 
entitled to payment for all annual 
leave credited to you. That includes: 
(a) The regular carryover balance 
from the previous leave year, if any; 
plus (b) annual leave accrued and 
unused during the current leave year, 
if any; plus (c) any restored annual 
leave that has not exceeded the time 
limitation for use. Therefore, the 
later in the year you retire, the more 
you increase your annual leave bal- 
ance under (b) above if you have not 
used it. 


Q. Why does it pay Foreign Serv- 
ice employees to retire at the end of 
a month? 


A. Under the Foreign Service Act, 
an annuity commences on the first 
of the month following separation in 
all cases except retirements for dis- 
ability. Therefore, if you retire volun- 
tarily on the 15th of the month, you 
receive neither your salary nor your 
annuity from the 16th through the 
last day of that month. 

In disability cases, the annuity be- 
gins the first of the month after ter- 


mination of pay status, or if the par- 
ticipant becomes disabled while in a 
non-pay status, the annuity begins on 
the first day of the month after dis- 
ability is determined. 

Annuities under the Civil Service 
system begin the day after separation. 


Q. What effect would reemploy- 
ment after my retirement from the 
Foreign Service have on my annuity? 


A. Employment by a non-govern- 
mental employer would not affect 
your annuity. If you are reemployed 
by the Federal Government after re- 
tirement from the Foreign Service, 
the following would apply: 


The salary of the position to which 
you are appointed, combined with 
your Foreign Service annuity, cannot 
exceed in any calendar year the basic 
salary you were receiving at the time 
of your retirement. The salary you 
earn up to the date of your retirement 
would uot be included in this compu- 
tation. Should you be re-employed in 
the Federal Government, you are re- 
quired to inform the employing 
agency of your retirement under the 
Foreign Service Retirement and Dis- 
ability System. The employing agency 
must promptly inform the Office of 
Finance in the Department of State 
of the effective date of your appoint- 
ment and the annual salary of the 
position. 


Q. What deductions are made from 
my annuity checks? 


A. Provided you are eligible to 
carry your health benefits into re- 
tirement, your share of the premiums 
would be deducted from your annuity 
check. Your share of the premium is 
the same percentage as an employee, 
except it is a monthly rather than bi- 
weekly rate. 


If you are eligible to carry Op- 
tional Life Insurance into retirement, 
your share of the premium will be 
deducted from your annuity until you 
reach 65 years of age. Thereafter it 
is without charge. (There is no pre- 
mium for Regular FEGLI insurance, 
if you are eligible to carry it into 
retirement. ) 

An annuitant may elect to have 
Federal Income Tax withheld from 
his annuity upon application. It is 
not automatically withheld. However, 
after your annuity payments equal 
your contributions to the Fund, quar- 
| estimates are required by the 
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New Guidelines for 
Maternity Leave 


New guidelines on maternity and 
paternity leave for Federal employees 
have been issued by the U.S. Civil 
Service Commission. They are de- 
signed to insure that all Federal per- 
sonnel policies are applied to preg- 
nant employees in the same manner 
in which they are applied generally. 

Principal changes from previous 
policy are as follows: 

—The former “14-week guide” 
suggesting a six-weeks absence before 
delivery and eight weeks after the de- 
livery of a baby, has been removed 
from the instructions. Instead, no 
time is specified. The length of ab- 
sence from work is to be determined 
by the employee, her physician, and 
her supervisor on an individual case 
basis. 

—The former recommendation 
against advancing sick leave for preg- 
nancy has also been eliminated. 
Rather, the same policies, regulations, 
and procedures that govern leave gen- 
erally should be applied in the case of 
pregnancy. 

—Prior policy contained no state- 
ment that employment should be as- 
sured during or after an absence for 


maternity reasons, although most 
agencies made such an effort. The 
new guidelines emphasize the employ- 
ing agency’s responsibility for con- 
tinued employment in the same or a 
comparable position following the 
maternity absence. 

—Previously the term “maternity 
leave” appeared throughout the in- 
structions and guidance provided to 
agencies. This term has been replaced 
by “absence for maternity reasons” 
in recognition of the fact that under 
the law there is no such thing as “ma- 
ternity leave” —just annual leave, sick 
leave, and leave without pay. The 
change is expected to alleviate con- 
fusion. 

The new guidelines provide that a 
male employee may request only an- 
nual leave or leave without pay (i.e., 
not sick leave) for purposes of assist- 
ing or caring for his minor children 
or the mother of his newborn child 
while she is incapacitated for mater- 
nity reasons. Approval of leave for 
this reason should be consistent with 
the agency’s policy for granting leave 
in similar situations, and each leave 
request should be considered on its 
own merits. 

The current guidelines on mater- 
nity leave are incorporated in Basic 
FPM and FPM 990-2, Book 630, 
Subchapter $13. 


MARSEILLE—Mayor Gaston Defferre, seated, center, and French National Assembly 
President Edgar Faure, right, enjoy a simulated ride in a moon rover, part of the 
U.S. exhibit at the recent 1974 Marseille International Trade Fair. Looking on is 
Consul General Howard R. Simpson, left of Mr. Defferre, with beard, who recently 
returned to Marseille after an earlier tour in this city during the 1960’s as Branch 
Public Affairs Officer. 
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New Law Affects CS 
Survivor Annuities 


Under the provisions of a law signed 
by President Ford on October 26, a 
Federal civil service annuitant who 
has had his or her annuity reduced in 
order to provide survivor coverage 
will have the reduced amount restored 
if the marriage is dissolved by death, 
divorce, or annulment. 

The annuity will be recomputed to 
eliminate the reduction beginning with 
the month following the month in 
which the marriage was dissolved. 
The new law applies to any Federal 
civil service annuity, regardless of its 
commencing date, but no increase in 
any annuity may be paid for any 
month prior to November 1974. 

All current annuitants will receive 
information about the new law with 
checks to be mailed December 1. 
This information will explain the pro- 
visions of the new law and will include 
a form to be submitted by an annui- 
tant who is entitled to an adjustment. 
The Civil Service Commission em- 
phasized that no annuity can be 
adjusted until such information has 
been received. 

Upon receipt of a request, the 
Commission will make the adjustment 
as quickly as possible. No annuitant 
will suffer a financial loss while the 
adjustment is being made, since all 
payments will be retroactive to the 
initial date of entitlement. 

The amount an annuity had been 
reduced and the amount that would 
therefore be restored to eligible annui- 
tants will vary according to the 
amount of annuity at the the time of 
retirement, the date of the retirement, 
and cost-of-living increases effective 
on or after that date. 

Since October 11, 1962, retiring 
employees who elected a survivor 
benefit have had their annuities re- 
duced by 2.5 percent of the first 
$3,600 of pension plus 10 percent of 
any amount in excess of $3,600. A 
greater reduction in annuity was ap- 
plied in the cases of individuals who 
retired between January 1, 1940, and 
October 10, 1962. 

Should an annuitant re-marry after 
his or her annuity has been restored 
under the new law, the annuity will 
be reduced by the same percentage 
which was in effect at the time of the 
employee’s one retirement. The 
new wife or band will become 
qualified for the same survivor pro- 
tection as the former spouse after 
the marriage has been in effect for 
one year, or after a child is born of 
the marriage—whichever occurs first. 





Everyone Came to the Fair 


The 14th annual Book Fair, con- On Family Day (below) many youngsters 
ducted by the Association of Ameri- visited the Children’s Stalls in the courtyard. 
can Foreign Service Women, was the Mrs. Francoise Dickman, second from right 
most successful yet. AAFSW grossed in center photo below, was Family Day - 
$46,000 at the sale—$6,000 more Chairman. The children’s book section in the 
than last year. Net proceeds will go Exhibition Hall also attracted a crowd. 
toward the Education/Scholarship More than 1,500 employees and family 


Fund. members attended Family Day. 
The Fair was held October 7-11 in fades 


the Exhibition Hall. Family Day was 
held October 6. 

Dawn Vine and Muriel Heichler, 
Co-Chairmen, were responsible for 
the efficiently run year-long operation 
that resulted in more than 100,000 
books being offered for sale. 

Some 270 men and women volun- 
teered to help during the year, includ- 
ing Mrs. Robert S. Ingersoll, Mrs. 
Elbert G. Mathews, Mrs. Samuel 
Berger, Mrs. Jacob Beam, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Colby, Mrs. Edward Mulcahy, 
Mrs. William Leonhart, and Mrs. Ben 
Brown. 

USIA’s Leon Picon entertained the 
children with magic tricks on Family 


ay. 

On October 12, the day after the 
Fair, book donations, art objects and 
stamps for Book Fair ’75 were being 
accepted. If you want to recycle the 
books you bought in 74, call 632- 
9411. 


Above, EUR Assistant Secretary Arthur Hartman 
examines a collector's item as Mrs. Lucian Heichler 
and Mrs. Richard D. Vine look on. 





t, Mrs. Stephen R. Lyne attends some young customers at the Stamp Corner. 
he Art Corner, above, also attracted many and took in $8,300. Here, Mrs. Harmon E. 
irby, Mrs. Richard Bloomfield, Mrs. William Knepper, and Mrs. Harris Greene display 
ome of the fine prints, paintings and posters that were available. 
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Some 270 AAFSW volunteers worked 
to make the Book Fair a success. Mrs. 
David Raynolds, above, far left, 
unloads a carload of books and, with 
Mrs. Lawrence Witt, piles cartons 

to transport them to the Book Room in 
the Department. There, Mrs. Lawrence 
Potter, Mrs. Russell McCiure, and 
Mrs. Witt sort and price the books. 


Below, a bargain hunter at the Fair pays 
up for an armload of books. 
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CITED—Acting Secretary Robert S. Ingersoll, center, greets Mrs. Florence Kay and 
her husband, Emmet J. Kay, at the Nov. 1 ceremony at which Mr. Kay was 
presented the Department's Tribute of Appreciation. 


Department Pays Tribute to Emmet J. Kay 


Acting Secretary Robert S. Inger- 
soll presented the Department’s 
Tribute of Appreciation to Emmet 
James Kay, an American civilian who 
was held prisoner of the Pathet Lao 
forces in Laos for more than 16 
months, at a ceremony in the Seventh 
Floor Reception Area on Novem- 
ber 1. 

Attending the ceremony were offi- 
cials of the Department, AID, USIA, 
Defense, Army, Navy, Air Force, 
Congress and the Red Cross. 

Mr. Kay’s citation read: 

“In recognition of your courage 
and endurance while held as a pris- 
oner in Laos from May 7, 1973, until 


BUENOS AIRES—Argentine President 
Maria Estela Martinez de Peron greets 
Ambassador Robert C. Hill at Argen- 
tina’s Independence Day ceremonies. 


September 18, 1974. This Tribute of 
Appreciation expresses the thanks of 
the people of the United States of 
America.” 

Mr. Kay, 47, served as a pilot for 
Continental Air Services, Inc., on 
contract to AID. He was captured 
when his Pilatus Porter aircraft ran 
out of fuel in bad weather and was 
forced to land in northern Laos. 

He was the first person released 
in the prisoner exchange arranged by 
the coalition government in Laos, the 
Provisional Government of National 
Union, in which nearly 400 Thai and 
Lao prisoners have also been released. 

Mr. Kay, a resident of Hawaii, was 
accompanied by his wife, Florence. 
In recent weeks Mr. and Mrs. Kay 
have visited Guam, Micronesia and 
the Mariana Islands, where Mr. Kay 
was honored for his past service as 
a medical rescue pilot. 

In presenting the Department’s 
scroll to Mr. Kay, Acting Secretary 
Ingersoll noted that many Americans 
remain unaccounted for in Indochina. 

“There are some 2,400 in all, more 
than half declared dead with their 
bodies not recovered, the rest listed 
as missing,” the Acting Secretary said. 

Mr. Ingersoll expressed the hope 
that the release of Mr. Kay and of 
nearly 400 other prisoners held by 
both sides in Laos will be followed 
by “constructive efforts to account for 
the missing in all parts of Southeast 
Asia where Americans were lost. The 
families of our men have waited too 
long already—it’s time to get on with 
the task... .” 


New directives—continued 


servation, health, population, and related 
subject matters, The offices of the present 
Bureau of International Scientific and Tech- 


Special Assistant to the Secretary for Fish- 
eries and Wildlife and Coordinator of 
Ocean Affairs (S/FW-COA), and the Of- 
fice of Special Assistant to the Secretary 
for Population Matters (S/PM) have been 
abolished. The personnel and functions of 
the bureau and offices have been transferred 
to the Bureau of Oceans and International 
Environmental and Scientific Affairs 
(OES). (FAMC-687) 


Personnel 


An FAMC announcing the December 7, 
1974, competitive examinations for int- 
ments as Foreign Service officers, 7 
and FSO-8, and Foreign Service informa- 
tion officers, FSIO-7 and FSIO-8 has been 
issued. Information on eligibility require- 
ments, the written and oral examination, 
appointment procedures, and the applica- 
tion form are given. Both agencies will 
continue to use a joint examination system 
for entrance-level career appointments. The 
joint examination, lasting a half day will be 
held in about 240 cities throughout the 
United States and at Foreign Service posts 
on” (Uniform State/USIA FAMC- 
684 

An FAMC has been issued to transmit 
the General Precepts for all 1974 Foreign 
Service Selection Boards. Also issued were 
Appendix C, Special Directives, Interme- 
diate Boards, and Appendix D, Special Di- 
rectives, Specialist Boards. Other Appen- 
dixes will be furnished later. (FAMC-686) 


General 


The provisions for the inspection pro- 
gram and the audit program formerly in 4 
FAM 900, are now combined in revised 
section 2 FAM 130. (TL:GEN-166) 

On September 4, 1974, diplomatic rela- 
tions between the United States and the 
German Democratic Republic were estab- 
lished. The American Embassy to the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic will be located 
at Berlin. The Honorable John Sherman 
Cooper has been appointed by the Presi- 
dent as Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary to the German Democratic 
Republic. The consular district served by 
the Embassy will be all of the German 
Democratic Republic and the Soviet Sector 
of Berlin. (FAMC-685) 


Financial Management 

The Department’s internal audit bog 
gram, formerly in chapter 900 of 4 FAM, 
has been integrated with its i tion 
program in 2 FAM 130. (TL:FIN-205) 

The Comptroller General's Decision No. 
B-82658 dated January 18, 1974, requires 
employees who have private health insur- 
ance coverage to file claims for recovery of 
expenses incurred through illness or injury 
for which the Government has paid medical 
care. This requirement is mandatory. Fail- 
ure to recover insurance payments defeats 
the employee's right to th service at 
Government expense. (TL:FIN-206) 


Join the Payroll Savings Plan 
Buy U.S. Savings Bonds 
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W. A. Brown’s Translation 
To Be Published by Harvard 


The East Asian Research Center of 
Harvard University will publish a 
translation of the History of the Mon- 
golian People’s Republic by FSO Wil- 

liam A. Brown, 
who studied Mon- 
golian at the Uni- 
versity of Leeds, 
England, from 
mid-January 1973 
to mid-March 
1974, under the 
auspices of FSI. 
After the first 
part of the course 
was completed 
Dr. Brown and Dr. Brown 
had a good grasp of the language, he 
undertook the translation of the his- 
tory—the third volume of the official 
three-volume history. 

Dr. Brown’s work was lauded by 
Professor Urgunge Onan, his instruc- 
tor at Leeds, who described the FSO 
as “no longer a student of Mongol, 
but a scholar who has made a major 
academic contribution.” Professor 
Onan added that the new translation 
“would be an outstanding contribu- 
tion to the historical literature on 
modern Mongolia.” 

Dr. Brown is currently serving as 
an assistant to Russell Train at the 
Environmental Protection Agency. 


Amb. Palmer in Africa on 
Sister City Mission 


Ambassador (Ret.) Joseph Pal- 
mer, 2nd, a member of the Board of 
Directors of Sister Cities Interna- 
tional and former U.S. envoy a - 
Libyan Arab Republic and Ny 
on a six-week mission to ia to 
discuss the Sister City concept with 
local and national le 

Ambassador Palmer is a former Di- 
rector General of the Foreign Service. 

Sister Cities International ary 
launched an “Emphasis Africa” 
gram to increase the number of ‘S- . 
Africa Sister City links. The organi- 
zation is currently working with some 
20 US. cities interested in developing 
relationships with cities in Africa. 

The U.S. Sister City program is a 
private, non-profit program through 
which cities and their citizens carry 
out a wide variety of cultural, educa- 
tion, youth, professional, technical 
and municipal exchanges. There are 
now some 520 USS. cities that have 
established affiliations with over 660 
“Sister Cities” in 70 countries 
throughout the world. 
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SCHEDULE OF COURSES AT FSI 


Program Nov. Dec. 


THE FOREIGN AFFAIRS EXECUTIVE 4 
SEMINAR 


INTERNATIONAL NARCOTICS CONTROL 
INTERAGENCY TRAINING PROGRAM 
Latin America 
Administrative Support Personnel 

ADMINISTRATIVE TRAINING 
Administrative Operations Course 


CONSULAR TRAINING 
Consular Course 


4 gf 6 
Immigration Law and Visa Operations Correspondence Course 


Correspondence Course 
Correspondence Course 


Nationality Law and Consular 
Procedure 
Special Consular Services 


POLITICAL TRAINING 


Systematic Political Analysis 
Radical Ideologies and Political 


Systems 
Political-Military Affairs 
Psychological Dimensions of Diplomacy 
Science, Technology and 
Foreign Affairs 
EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT 
Executive Performance Seminar 


JUNIOR OFFICER TRAINING 
Basic Course 18 


COMMUNICATION SKILLS 
Effective Writing 15 
Public Speaking 
Vicore Reading Improvement 
CLERICAL TRAINING 


A Workshop in Basic Office 
Skills and Techniques 
Magnetic Card Selectric 


Jan. 


13 


27 
13 


20 


16 
21 


20 


Length of Course 


3 weeks 


5 weeks 


2% weeks (12 hrs.) 
8 weeks (24 hrs.) 


As ‘Applications Warrant 5 weeks (24 hrs.) 


8 days (20 hrs.) 


Typewriting As Siecar cee or 1 day (8 hrs.) 


Intermediate Stenography 


Advanced Stenography 

Basic Communications I! 

Dictation & Transcript Workshop 
Foreign Service Secretarial Training 


ORIENTATION 


Departmental Officer Orientation 4 
Departmental Clerical Orientation 18 
Introduction to the Foreign Service and 

the Department 4 


WORKSHOP FOR FOREIGN SERVICE FAMILIES 
Workshop for Foreign Service Families 1 
Volunteer English Teaching Seminar 4 

AREA STUDIES 


Eastern Evrope and USSR 
Near East and North Africa 
Africa, Sub-Sahara 
Southeast Asia 


East Asia 
Latin America 


INTENSIVE LANGUAGE TRAINING 


French 

Chinese (Standard) (in Taichung) 
German 

Italian 

Portuguese 

Spanish 

Tamil 


10 weeks (60 hrs.) 


(30 hrs. Classroom, 30 lab.) 


10 weeks (30 hrs.) 
10 weeks (30 hrs.) 
10 weeks (30 hrs.) 
3 days 


4 days 
2% days 
7 days 
2 weeks 


1 week 





F. Hal Marley Heads Up 
Alcohol Abuse Program 


F. Hal Marley, who served as Spe- 
cial Assistant to the Director of the 
Office of Program Development, Job 
Corps, from 1970 until recently, is the 

Coordinator of the 
Alcoholic Abuse 
Program in the 
Office of Medical 
Services, DG/ 
MED 


Dr. Marley is a 
recovered alcohol- 
ic and has been en- 
gaged in alcoholic 
rehabilitation ac- 
tivities since 1964. 

Dr. Marley He also has 
served as Chairman of the Board of 
the “Men’s Home” in Alexandria, 
Va., a 20-man capacity home for al- 
coholics. The home is a non-profit 
organization managed by a Board of 
Governors composed of recovered 
alcoholics. 

Dr. Marley retired from the U.S. 
Air Force in 1965 after 24 years of 
active duty and at the rank of Lieu- 
tenant Colonel. From 1955 to 1958 
he served as Air Attaché at the U.S. 
Embassy at Warsaw. 


An educator, Dr. Marley has also 
served as a member of the faculty of 
the National War College and as 
Chief of the Professional Education 


Branch, Headquarters, U.S. Air 
Force, in the Pentagon. 


Dr. Marley is a graduate of Culver 


Military Academy and holds an A.B. 
degree from Columbia College, an 
MSS. in Business Administration from 
Columbia School of Business, and 
M.A. and Ed.D. degrees from Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 


Archeological Finds from China To Be Exhibited 


The exhibition of Chinese art and 
archeological artifacts from the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China, seen in 
Europe and Canada during the past 
18 months, will come to the United 
States and be on view December 13 to 
next March 30 at the National Gallery 
of Art in Washington, D.C. 


The traveling assemblage was se- 
lected from among the thousands of 
objects excavated in the People’s Re- 
public of China from 1949 to 1972. 
Included are bronzes, pottery, porce- 
lains and textiles ranging from prehis- 
tory to the Yuan Dynasty ending in 
the late 14th century A.D. 

The exhibition will be one of the 
largest art loans to come to the United 
States. Packed in specially constructed 
cases fitted with shock-absorbing ma- 
terials, the exhibition weighs 13 tons 
and will be brought to Washington 


from Canada. Curators from the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China will accom- 
pany the exhibition during its stay in 
the United States. 

The visit of the exhibition to the 
United States is a further development 
of the cultural exchanges envisaged by 
the Shanghai Communiqué of Febru- 
ary 1972. Preliminary agreement was 
worked out during Secretary Kissin- 
ger’s fall 1973 visit to the People’s 
Republic of China. 


You don’t have to announce the 
fact, but if you are over 40, the 
American Cancer Society hopes that 
you will see your physician if you 
notice any unusual bleeding or dis- 
charge. It need not be cancer but it 
should be checked out. 





WASHINGTON—Deputy Secretary Rob- 
ert S. Ingersoll, right, recently presented 
a 20-year Length of Service pin and 
certificate to his Executive Assistant, 
Robert W. Duemling. 


WASHINGTON—Daniel L. Williamson, 
Jr., left, Executive Director of the NEA 
Bureau, presents a Meritorious Honor 
Award to Nello O. Mehl for his out- 
standing performance of communica- 
tions duties while on temporary duty at 
Riyadh and Cairo during the Arab- 
Israeli war in the fall of 1973. 


TIJUANA—Consul General Margaret A. Fagan, second from right, recently pre- 
sented a 25-year Length of Service Award to David W. McCoy, left, and Certifi- 
cates of Tribute from Embassy Mexico to Charles W. Stuckey and Nancy E. Pearl 
for their roles relative to the kidnapping of Vice Consul John Patterson in Hermosillo. 


SAN JOSE—Chargé d’‘Affaires, a.i., Lyle F. Lane, right, presents a Superior Honor 
Award to FSO George W. Ogg for his petroleum reporting from Caracas. At 
the same ceremony, Mr. Ogg presented a 25-year Service Award to Mr. Lane. 


COLOMBO—Ambassador Christopher Van Hollen, center, is pictured with Deputy Chief of Mission Patricia M. Byrne, to his 
right, and a number of Embassy staff members to whom he presented Length of Service and Safe Driving Awards. 
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Do You Have a Drinking Problem ? ? ? 


Answer the following questions to find out 


While this approach has all the 
inherent weaknesses of any self-ap- 
praisal procedure, it has been used 
successfully for a number of years. 
It is widely accepted as a significant 
diagnostic tool. However, if it is 
to be of help, you must be rigor- 
ously honest in answering these 
questions; so, for your own sake, 
please give yourself an honest 
answer. 

If you answer “yes” to three or 
more questions, you have definite 
alcoholic tendencies and you can 
be reasonably sure that alcohol 
has become or is becoming a prob- 
lem for you. If such is the case, 
seek help immediately from the 
Alcohol Abuse Program, Rm. 
2117, Department of State, Wash- 
ington, D.C. (AC 202 632-1843 
or 632-8804), or, at post, contact 
your Alcohol Abuse Program Co- 
ordinator or the Administrator of 
the Alcohol Abuse Program at the 
above address. The Department of 
State regulations guarantee that if 
you seek help, the matter will be 
handled in a strictly medical con- 
fidential manner and your promo- 


F. Hal Marley Heads Up 
Alcohol Abuse Program 


F. Hal Marley, who served as Spe- 
cial Assistant to the Director of the 
Office of Program Development, Job 
Corps, from 1970 until recently, is the 

Coordinator of the 
Alcoholic Abuse 
Program in the 
Office of Medical 
Services, DG/ 
MED. 

Dr. Marley is a 
recovered alcohol- 
ic and has been en- 
gaged in alcoholic 
rehabilitation ac- 
tivities since 1964. 

Dr. Marley He also has 
served as Chairman of the Board of 
the “Men’s Home” in Alexandria, 
Va., a 20-man capacity home for al- 
coholics. The home is a non-profit 
organization managed by a Board of 
Governors composed of recovered 
alcoholics. 

Dr. Marley retired from the U.S. 
Air Force in 1965 after 24 years of 
active duty and at the rank of Lieu- 
tenant Colonel. From 1955 to 1958 
he served as Air Attaché at the U.S. 
Embassy at Warsaw. 


tion or assignment opportunities 
will not be affected. 


THE TWENTY QUESTIONS 


1. Are you drinking more now 
than last year? 

2. Have you missed any time 
from work because of your 
drinking? 

. Have you tried to control your 
drinking by switching from 
one alcoholic beverage to 
another? 

. Have you ever drunk alone? 

. Do you want a drink “the 
morning after”? 

. Have you ever had a black- 
out (loss of memory) during 
your drinking? 

. Has drinking caused problems 
in your home life? 

. Are you resentful if someone 
asks about your drinking? 

. Do you drink to escape wor- 
ries or troubles? 

. Have you ever felt guilt or 
remorse after drinking? 

. Have you had financial prob- 
lems because of your drink- 
ing? 


An educator, Dr. Marley has also 
served as a member of the faculty of 
the National War College and as 
Chief of the Professional Education 
Branch, Headquarters, U.S. Air 
Force, in the Pentagon. 

Dr. Marley is a graduate of Culver 


12. Do you envy people who can 


drink without getting into 
trouble? 


13. Do you drink to build up self- 


confidence? 


14. Have you failed to keep the 


promises you have made to 
yourself about controlling or 
cutting down on your drink- 
ing? 


15. Have you ever tried to get 


“extra” drinks at a party be- 
cause you did not get enough? 


16. Has drinking caused you to 


have difficulties sleeping? 


17. Do you crave a drink at a 


definite time every day? 


18. Do you ever take a drink to 


fortify yourself before facing 
an unpleasant situation? 


19. Have you ever been to a party 


where you drank more than 
you intended or expected? 


20. Have you ever felt you could 


do more with your life if you 
did not drink? 


NOTE: Please remember that vou 


are cheating yourself if 
you do not answer these 
questions honestly. 


Military Academy and holds an A.B. 
degree from Columbia College, an 
M.S. in Business Administration from 
Columbia School of Business, and 
M.A. and Ed.D. degrees from Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 


Archeological Finds from China To Be Exhibited 


The exhibition of Chinese art and 
archeological artifacts from the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China, seen in 
Europe and Canada during the past 
18 months, will come to the United 
States and be on view December 13 to 
next March 30 at the National Gallery 
of Art in Washington, D.C. 


The traveling assemblage was se- 
lected from among the thousands of 
objects excavated in the People’s Re- 
public of China from 1949 to 1972. 
Included are bronzes, pottery, porce- 
lains and textiles ranging from prehis- 
tory to the Yuan Dynasty ending in 
the late 14th century A.D. 

The exhibition will be one of the 
largest art loans to come to the United 
States. Packed in specially constructed 
cases fitted with shock-absorbing ma- 
terials, the exhibition weighs 13 tons 
and will be brought to Washington 


from Canada. Curators from the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China will accom- 
pany the exhibition during its stay in 
the United States. 

The visit of the exhibition to the 
United States is a further development 
of the cultural exchanges envisaged by 
the Shanghai Communiqué of Febru- 
ary 1972. Preliminary agreement was 
worked out during Secretary Kissin- 
ger’s fall 1973 visit to the People’s 
Republic of China. 


You don’t have to announce the 
fact, but if you are over 40, the 
American Cancer Society hopes that 
you will see your physician if you 
notice any unusual bleeding or dis- 
charge. It need not be cancer but it 
should be checked out. 
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TIJUANA—Consul General Margaret A. Fagan, second from right, recently pre- 
sented a 25-year Length of Service Award to David W. McCoy, left, and Certifi- 
cates of Tribute from Embassy Mexico to Charles W. Stuckey and Nancy E. Pearl 

P for their roles relative to the kidnapping of Vice Consul John Patterson in Hermosillo. 
WASHINGTON—Deputy Secretary Rob- 
ert S. Ingersoll, right, recently presented 
a 20-year Length of Service pin and 
certificate to his Executive Assistant, 
Robert W. Duemling. 


WASHINGTON—Daniel L. Williamson, 
Jr., left, Executive Director of the NEA 
Bureau, presents a Meritorious Honor 
Award to Nello O. Mehl for his out- 
standing performance of communica- 
tions duties while on temporary duty at 
Riyadh and Cairo during the Arab- 
Israeli war in the fall of 1973. 


SAN JOSE—Chargé d’Affaires, a.i., Lyle F. Lane, right, presents a Superior Honor 
Award to FSO George W. Ogg for his petroleum reporting from Caracas. At 
the same ceremony, Mr. Ogg presented a 25-year Service Award to Mr. Lane. 
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COLOMBO—Ambassador Christopher Van Hollen, center, is pictured with Deputy Chief of Mission Patricia M. Byrne, to his 
right, and a number of Embassy staff members to whom he presented Length of Service and Sate Driving Awards. 
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TOKYO—Chargé d’‘Affaires a.i., Thomas P. Shoesmith, seventh from left, is pictured with members of the Visa Branch of the 
Consular Section here to whom he presented a Superior Honor Award (Unit Citation), citing their “sustained superior 
performance and devotion to duty . . . resulting in achievements . . . far exceeding normal requirements.” 


MONTREAL—Consul General Elizabeth 

J. Harper, center, presents Length of 

: . Service Awards to Senior Commercial 

ee ” Assistant Elizabeth Pacradouni, 10 

KUALA LUMPUR—Ambassador Francis J. Underhill, left, receives his 30-year Length years, and Economic/Commercial Offi- 
of Service Award from Deputy Chief of Mission Irving G. Cheslaw. cer Paul L. Aylward, Jr., 20 years. 


WARSAW-—Aft a ceremony held here recently, Ambassador Richard T. Davies, sixth from left, presented awards to a number 
of Foreign Service and Department of Agriculture employees. The recipients were, from left to right, John R. Davis, Jr., 20- 
year Length of Service Award; Ernst Conrath, 25 years; Laury Ann Baudoin, 20 years; Alice F. Clark (Agriculture), Certificate 
of Merit and Cash Award; Mary Jane Timmins, 10 years; Marjorie Lindsey, 20 years; James A. Hutchins, Jr. (Agriculture), 35 
years; Frances W. D. White, 20 years; and Robert D. Emmons, 10 years. 
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LONDON—Ambassador Walter H. Annenberg, sixth from left, recently presented Length of Service Awards to British and 
American staff members, from left to right, Rose Mary McCarthy, 25 years; Henry E. Mattox, 20 years; Eileen M. Bull, 30 
years; Alan G. Selfe, 30 years; Marjorie K. Feltham, 25 years; Beatrix E. Horrocks, 30 years; Alan A. Gise, 20 years; Paul 
Sadler, 25 years; William P. Clappin, 20 years; Allan W. Elliott, 25 years; and Thomas W. M. Smith, 20 years. 


BRASILIA—Ambassador John Hugh Crimmins, second from left, recently presented 
awards to Embassy officers, from left to right, Lawrence C. Laser, 20-year Length 
of Service Award; Barry R. Gibson, 10-year Length of Service Award; and Lewis 
Girdler, Red Cross Humanitarian Award (Blood Donor Program). 


DACCA—Ambassador Davis E. Boster, left, presents a Meritorious Honor Award 
to Foreign Service local employee Moslehuddin Khan who was cited for his 
extraordinary courage in extinguishing a fire at the Principal Officer's residence 
in May, 1974. Looking on is Assistant Administrative Officer Carroll F. Wines. 
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KATHMANDU—Budget and Fiscal Offi- 
cer Margery J. Palmer received a Meri- 
torious Honor Award from Ambassador 
William |. Cargo prior to her recent 
retirement from the Foreign Service. 


COPENHAGEN—Paul K. Stahnke holds 
the Superior Honor Award presented to 
him by Ambassador Philip K. Crowe, 
right, in which he was cited for “pro- 
viding outstanding leadership” as Chief 
of the Economic/Commercial Section. 
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MOSCOW—Ambassador Walter J. Stoessel, Jr., recently presented a Superior 
Honor Award to members of the Consular Section here for their outstanding 
contributions to the protection of American citizens’ interests in the Soviet Union, 
to the reunification of divided U.S.-Soviet families and to the facilitation of U.S.- 
Soviet contacts and exchanges during the period from April 1973 to February 
1974. Cited were Section Chief Robert F. Ober, Jr., who accepted the award, and 
Kathryn Kleiman, Steven Steiner, Leonard Willems and Roberta Gase. Pictured at 
the presentation are, from left to right, Mr. and Mrs. Willems, Mr. and Mrs. Steiner, 
Mr. and Mrs. Ober, Mrs. Kleiman and the Ambassador. 
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WASHINGTON—Carl C. Nydell, Jr., M.D., Deputy Assistant Secretary for Medical 
Services (DG/MED), presents the Department's Meritorious Honor Award to lona J. 


Lakus, R.N., upon her retirement. Mrs. Lakus was cited for consistently outstanding 
service in the Examining Unit of DG/MED from 1959 to 1974. 
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ATHENS—Former Ambassador Henry J. 
Tasca, left, congratulates John A. Col- 
lins, Political Officer, after presenting 
him with a Meritorious Honor Award. 


tia 


TEL AViV—Ambassador Kenneth 8B. 
Keating presents a 35-year Length of 
Service Award to veteran Foreign Serv- 
ice Local employee Michal Hoffman. 


BEIRUT—James R. Hooper, pictured 
above, recently received a Meritorious 
Honor Award for his work performance 
during his former assignment to Dha- 
hran. Mrs. Hooper holds the award cer- 
tificate which was presented by Ambas- 
sador G. McMurtrie Godley on behalf 
of Ambassador James E. Akins. 
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Joseph Reap Dies at 60; 
Department Press Officer 


Joseph W. Reap, 60, veteran De- 
partment Press Officer who served 
under eight Secretaries of State, died 
in George Washington University 
Hospital on No- 
vember 3. 

During his 35 
res with the © 

partment, Mr. 

Reap served as 

Acting Spokesman 

for the Depart- 

ment on several 

occasions, and as 

Press Officer 

had accompanied 

many foreign dig- Mr. Reap 
nitaries, including Chiefs of State, on 
their visits to the United States. 

He also had headed the Depart- 
ment’s Speakers Bureau and held 
other responsibilities in the Bureau 
of Public Affairs. In recent years Mr. 
Reap worked on special projects in 
the office of the Assistant Secretary 
for Public Affairs. 

A graduate of the University of 
Scranton and Georgetown University 
Law School, Mr. Reap joined the 
Department in August 1939. During 
his long career he held such assign- 
ments as Chief of the News Media 
Branch, Assistant Chief of the News 
Division, Deputy Director of the Of- 
fice of News, Special Assistant in 
the Office of the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Public Services, and 
Supervisory Public Information Spe- 
cialist in the Bureau of Public Affairs. 

Mr. Reap leaves his wife, the 
former Ann Fortune McHale, of the 
home address, 11 West Irving Street, 
Chevy Chase, Md.; seven children, 
Linda, Joseph W., Jr., Elaine, Emily, 
Deborah, Michael and Patrick; and 
three brothers, Belden Reap, M.D., 
of Wheaton, Md., Donald, of Darien, 
Conn., and Col. Cyril Reap, USAF, of 
Sumter, N.C. 


Raffael P. Poggioli 


Raffaele Peter Poggioli, an Italian 
language instructor at the Foreign 
Service Institute’s School of Language 
Studies, died on September 1. 

Born in Bologna, Mr. Poggioli 
served in the Italian Army and at- 
tained the rank of Colonel. He first 
taught at FSI during the summer of 
1964. He rejoined the staff in 1969 
and taught occasionally thereafter as 
a substitute instructor. 

Mr. Poggioli leaves his wife and 
two children. The family resides at 
55 South Aberdeen St., Arlington, Va. 
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OBITUARIES 


Lois J. Roork 


Lois J. Roork, 55, a retired Foreign 
Service officer, died on October 16. 

Miss Roork joined the Foreign 
Service in October 1945 and served in 
Berlin, Frankfurt on Main, Lima, Tai- 
pei, Habana, La Paz, and Hong Kong. 
In recent years she held such assign- 
ments as Supervisory Consular Officer 
in Melbourne and Copenhagen and 
Consular Officer at Nogales (Hermo- 
sillo), Mexico. Miss Roork retired in 
April 1970 with more than 31 years 
of service . 

Miss Roork leaves a sister, Mrs. R. 
J. Osborn, of 3716 Alomar Drive, 
Sherman Oaks, Calif. 91403. 


Berthe A. Vincent 


Mrs. Berthe A. Vincent, 80, widow 
of Retired Foreign Service Officer A. 
Benjamin Vincent, died in Paris on 
September 2 

Mr. Vincent retired from the Serv- 
ice in May 1962 and died on Septem- 
ber 15, 1970. 

Mrs. Vincent leaves a niece, Mrs. 
Raymond Parnotte, of 146 Avenue 
Carnot, Savigny-Sur-Orge 91600, 
France. 


Capt. Ralph C. McCoy 
Capt. Ralph Clinton McCoy, USN, 


Ret., 54, a former Foreign Service 
Staff officer and a former U.S. Naval 
Attaché in Santo Domingo and Ran- 
goon, died on September 27. 

Captain McCoy was the U.S. Naval 
Attaché for Air in Santo Domingo 
from 1956 to 1958 and Attaché in 
Rangoon from 1961 to 1963. He 
then became Commanding Officer of 
the Naval Reserve Training Center 
in Chicago. Following his retirement 
from the Navy in 1964 he became a 
Foreign Service Staff officer and was 
assigned as a Budget Analyst. In 
1969 he moved to Water Island, St. 
Thomas, Virgin Islands, where he 
served as Assistant Director of 
Campus eng meray for the College 
of the Virgin Islands until 1973. 

Captain McCoy leaves three chil- 
dren, Patricia Ann Vest, Timothy 
Clinton and Thomas Joseph, a 
granddaughter, Tracey Dianne Mc- 
Coy, two brothers, William and Roy 
Edgar, a sister, Jean Dellenbach, and 
a granduncle, Roy FE. Captain 
McCoy lived at Water Island, Box 
570, St. Thomas, V.I. 00801. 


William C. Ackerman, 66; 
Directed CU Information 


William C. Ackerman, 66, Assist- 
ant Coordinator of Research for the 
Library of Congress and former Di- 
rector of the Public Information- 
Reports Staff in the Bureau of Edu- 
cational and Cultural Affairs, CU, 
died in Georgetown University Hos- 
pital on October 26. 

Mr. Ackerman joined the Depart 
ment in 1961 as a Foreign Affairs 
Officer. He later served as Deputy 
Director of the Public Information- 
Reports Staff in CU, 1963-65; Spe- 
cial Assistant to the ‘Assistant Secre- 

1965-68; and Director of the 
Public Information-Reports Staff, 
1968-71. He joined the Library of 
Congress staff in 1971. 

He leaves his wife, Margaret, of 
the home address, 5501 Kirkwood 
Drive, Bethesda, Md.; a son, Thomas, 
of Marblehead, Mass.; a daughter, 
Constance Hutchinson, of Bethesda, 
and four grandchildren. 


John C. Fuess 


John C. Fuess, 62, a retired For- 
eign Service officer, died in the Com- 
munity Hospital of the Monterey 
Peninsula, Carmel, Calif., on October 
15. 

Mr. Fuess joined the Foreign Serv- 
ice in March 1939 and held assign- 
ments in Mexico City, Belfast, Auck- 
land, Cape Town, Milan, Santiago, 
Rome, Trieste and in the Department. 
From 1963 to 1966 he served as 
Deputy Director of the Office of 
International Conferences. He then 
was assigned as Consul General at 
Trieste. Mr. Fuess retired from the 
Service in June 1971. 

Mr. Fuess leaves his wife, Mrs. 
Cora Henry Fuess, P.O. Box 1494, 
Carmel, Calif., and two sons, James 
and David. 


Velma J. Prouty 


Velma J. Prouty, 57, Communica- 
tions Specialist at the U.S. Embassy 
in Rome, died on October 11. 

Miss Prouty joined the Foreign 
Service Staff in 1943 and was as- 
signed to Mexico City as a Records 
Clerk. She later held such assignments 
as Records Supervisor in Vienna, 
Tokyo, Tehran, Bonn and London; 
Communications Officer in Port-au- 
Prince; and Records Management 
Officer and Communications Special- 
ist in the Department. In 1973 Miss 
Prouty became a Foreign Service Re- 
serve Officer with unlimited tenure 
(FSRU). 

Miss Prouty leaves several cousins. 
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KABUL—Ambassador Theodore L. Eliot presided at an awards ceremony held here at which Length of Service Awards were 
presented to three American employees, a Unit Citation Award was given to members of the Budget Office Staff, and Meri- 
torious Step Increases were presented to a number of General Services Section employees. Pictured at the ceremony are, 
kneeling from left to right, Mr. Nezamuddin, Ramkrishrnan Natarajan, Mohammed Nazar Karimi, and Nawroz Ali. Stand- 
ing from left to right are Des Raj Talwar, Kanwal S. Anand, Mohammed Ali, Ambassador Eliot, Nasima Sultani, Ashok 
Aurora, Sat P. Kapur, Dorothy V. Pederson, Paul E. Kelly, Harbans L. Sahni, Oscar L. Blain, and Ramesh K. Gupta. 


Marion Walker 


Miss Marion Walker, 86, a retired 
Foreign Service employee, died at 
Lake Seminole Hospital in Seminole, 
Fla., on October 18. 

Miss Walker served in the Foreign 
Service for 31 years, most of that time 
at the American Embassy in London. 
Before that she served at the Ameri- 
can Embassy in The Hague. 

Miss Walker leaves a niece, Mrs. 
Florence M. Grillo, of 393 Prospect 
Street, Willimantic, Conn. 06226, and 
a nephew, John Milligan, of Elms- 
ford, N.Y. Miss Walker lived at 
11750 84th Ave. N., Largo, Fla. 


Harold L. Williamson 


Harold L. Williamson, 83, a retired 
Foreign Service officer, died on Oc- 
tober 13. 

Mr. Williamson retired from the 
Service in October 1945. He leaves 
his wife, Mrs. Katharine Hurd Wil- 
liamson, of the home address, Davids 
Hill Road, Bedford Hills, New York 
10507. 


ag 


Laurence W. Taylor 


Laurence W. Taylor, 78, a retired 
Foreign Service officer, died on Oc- 
tober 4. 

Mr. Taylor retired from the Service 
in February 1956. He leaves his wife, 
Mrs. Carmen Bland Taylor, of the 
home address, 6611 Sonoma Moun- 
tain Road, Santa Rosa, Calif. 95404. 


Carl R. Stolar 


Carl R. Stolar, 74, a retired For- 
eign Service Staff employee, died on 
March 26. 

Mr. Stolar, who retired from the 
Service in May 1964, leaves a sister, 
Miss Rose Ann Stolar, care of 
Stephen F. Gold, Community Legal 
Services, Inc., 313 S. Juniper Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19107. 


If your regular diet is high in 
saturated fat and cholesterol, you 
may be increasing your risk of heart 
attack. For more information, call 
the Washington Heart Association at 
296-4697. 


Alicia O. Strunz 


Mrs. Alicia O. Strunz, 63, wife of 
Retired Foreign Service Officer 
George H. Strunz, died at Arlington 
Hospital on October 25. 

Mrs. Strunz accompanied her hus- 
band to posts in San Jose, Nogales, 
Barranquilla, Southampton, Toronto, 
Barcelona and Washington. Mr. 
Strunz retired in 1967. 

In addition to her husband, of the 
home address, 317 Locust Street, 
S.E., Vienna, Va. 22180, Mrs. Strunz 
leaves a daughter, Mrs. Myra Larkin 
of Vienna; a son, George H. Strunz, 
Jr., of Santa Monica, Calif.; and a 
son Harry S. Strunz, of Beltsville, 
Md 


Franklin W. Wolf 


Franklin W. Wolf, 77, a retired 
Foreign Service Officer, died on 
August 30. 

Mr. Wolf, who retired from the 
Service in July 1953, leaves a nephew, 
Marshall L. Wolf, care of the Mid- 
lantic National Bank, 744 Broad 
Street, Newark, N.J. 07101. 
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BUREAU ACTIVITIES 


“S" Area 


Secretary of State Henry A. Kis- 
singer traveled to the Middle East, 
covering seven countries, October 
8-18. The trip included visits to 
Amman, Algiers, Cairo, Riyadh, 
Jerusalem, Damascus and Rabat. The 
Secretary was accompanied by his 
Special Assistant, Jerry Bremer, and 
by Al Adams, Christine Vick and 
Karlene Knieps from his personal 
staff. Also accompanying the Secre- 
tary were Lionel Rosenblatt, Barbara 
Moore, Douglas Kinney, Julie Jacob- 
son, Rick Sherman and Karla Gebert 
of the Secretariat Staff (S/S-S) and 
Karen Jenkins of the Executive Office. 

Under Secretary for Political Af- 
fairs Joseph J. Sisco accompanied the 
Secretary to the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly and to the Middle East. 


Ambassador at Large Ellsworth 
Bunker has received the Association 
of the United States Army’s highest 
award, the George Catlett Marshall 
Medal, for “selfless service to the 
Nation.” The award was presented on 
October 16 at the Marshall Memorial 
Dinner, the final event of the AUSA’s 
annual three-day meeting at the 
Sheraton Park Hotel. Previous recip- 
ients of the medal have included 
Presidents Truman and Eisenhower, 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk and 
General of the Army Omar N. Brad- 
ley. Last year, the medal was awarded 
to Secretary Kissinger. 


Lewis Hoffacker, Special Assistant 
to the Secretary and Coordinator for 
Combating Terrorism, addressed an 
audience at the Fletcher School of 
Law and Diplomacy in Boston on 
September 28 on the “U.S. Approach 
to Terrorism.” He dealt with the same 
subject in a businessmen’s seminar 
sponsored by the American Society 
of Industrial Security on September 
17 in Washington. 

Robert Anderson, the Special As- 
sistant to the Secretary for Press Re- 
lations, accompanied Secretary Kis- 
singer to the two Special Sessions of 
the United Nations General Assem- 
bly, September 22-25 and September 
29 to October 3. Also accompanying 
him were Press Officers Simone 
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Ingersoll Represents U.S. at Zambian Reception 


Deputy Secretary and Mrs. Robert 
S. Ingersoll represented the Depart- 
ment at a Shoreham Hotel reception 
on October 24 marking the tenth an- 
niversary of the independence of the 
Republic of Zambia. 

In a formal exchange of remarks 
and toasts with Zambian Ambassador 
Siteke G. Mwale, Mr. Ingersoll said 
Zambia has made “spectacular eco- 
nomic and social progress” under the 
leadership of President Kenneth 
Kaunda. Alluding to the situation in 
southern Africa, the Deputy Secretary 
said “We hope that the evolution of 


Poulain and Cynthia Wayland, and 
secretary Virginia Weppner. 

Ambassador Anderson also accom- 
panied the Secretary on his recent 
trip to the Middle East. 

Herbert J. Spiro of the Policy 
Planning Staff participated in a con- 
ference on “World Politics 1974” at 
the Institute for Politics and Eco- 
nomics, Haus Rissen, in Hamburg, 
Germany, September 23-28. He gave 


the ideals of liberty and equality 
which we share in common will con- 
tinue to develop in this region.” 

Ambassador Mwale declared that 
Zambia’s friends who understand “the 
general political situation of our 
young republic and its stand on issues 
related to justice, peace and the strug- 
gle for security throughout the world 
appreciate that for us 10 years of 
independence are worth celebrating.” 

In the photo above, Ambassador 
and Mrs. Mwale welcome Deputy 
Secretary and Mrs. Ingersoll to the 
reception. 


an address entitled “Toward a New 
Global Balance” at the Uebersee- 
Club in Hamburg on September 24. 
Mr. Spiro held consultations at the 
Consulate General in Leningrad, 
September 29 to October 2, and 
Embassy Moscow, October 3-8, and 
gave a talk at the USA Institute of 
the Academy of Sciences of the 
USSR on “Global Interdependence.” 
He also held consultations at Em- 
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bassy Stockholm, October 9-11, and 
gave a lecture at the American Center 
on “American Foreign Policy in the 
Age of Interdependence.” 

Helen Ellis, formerly with INR/ 
DOM/RCI, is a new secretary in the 
Executive Secretariat (S/S). 

Carolee Heilman has moved from 
the Operations Center (S/S-O) to the 
Secretariat Staff (S/S-S) as Staff 
Officer. Also new to the S/S-S staff 
are Peter Reams and Suzanne 
Butcher. 

Charlie Binder is a new Opera- 
tions Assistant in the Information 
Management Section (S/S-I). She 
was formerly with ARA/LA. 

Maude Freeman, from INR, is a 
new member of the staff of the Inter- 
agency Task Force on the Law of the 
Sea (D/LOS). 

The Office of the Assistant Secre- 
tary for Congressional Relations wel- 


comes Catherine Thibodeau to its 
staff. 


Administration 


Willis E. Naeher, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Communications (OC), 
chaired the September meeting of the 
U.S. Delegation of Technical Experts 
for improvement of the USA-USSR 
Direct Communications Link at the 
COMSAT Earth Station, Etam, West 
Virginia. The U.S. technical experts 
include personnel from the Depart- 
ment of Defense, Defense Communi- 
cations Agency, COMSAT and ITT 
world communications. Jerold W. 
Jacaruso, A/OC-N, accompanied Mr. 
Naeher. 

Stuart E. Branch, Chief of the Com- 
munications Center (OC/T), and 
Louis J. Correri, Regional Communi- 


cations Officer for ARA, served on 
the Intermediate Selection Board for 
communications personnel which con- 
vened in September. Theresa A. Fer- 
rara, OC/EX, Communications Spe- 
cialist, and Ralph R. Crain, Opera- 
tions Officer for EUR, served on the 
Intermediate Selection Board for 
communications personnel which 
convened in October. 

Charles Hawkins, DeForest A. 
Settles, John Kokal and Regina Tay- 
lor, all new employees, reported for 
duty to the Diplomatic Mail and 
Pouch Branch of OC/P. James A. 
Griffin, also a new employee, is as- 
signed to OC/T. New employees Al- 
lan Higgins, Telephone Technician, 
and Michael Marconi, Cryptographic 
Technician, reported for duty to the 
Communications Programs and Engi- 
neering Division (OC/PE). 

Foreign Service Employees trans- 


BONN—The Regional Communications Office here was recently presented a Unit Superior Honor Award. Of the recipients 
sharing the award, those without post designations following their names are assigned to Bonn. Seated, left to right: Georg 
Zawadsky, Gary A. Richardson, Walter L. Swierczek and Kenneth Ruh. Standing, left to right: Joseph H. Rinker, Warren R. 
Thornton, Mildred Krause, Philipp J. Schnopp, Kenneth B. Forrest (Department), Adolf Hooge and Edward L. Dorset. Shown 
in the inset photos are, from left, Jack R. Kincaid, Donald N. Kennedy, William E. Bischoff (Paris), Ronald L. Gain (Moscow), 
David L. Kellogg (Brussels), John E. Sorensen (London), John M. Dixon (London) and Earl P. Satterfield. Not pictured are 
Kenneth E. French and Kenneth D. Ferguson (Department) and Janice C. Flynn (Nairobi). 
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ferring to OC included Harold Jeffer- 
son, Communications & Records 
(C&R) Officer, from Lima to OC/T; 
Zelma Ruffin, C&R Assistant, New 
Delhi to OC/T; Geraldine Dennis, 
C&R Assistant, Addis Ababa to OC/ 
P; Barbara Ross, Communications 
Specialist, Ottawa to OC/S; and Gary 
Pritchard, Communications Special- 
ist, from NATO/Brussels to OC/S. 

John B. Filakowsky departed from 
OC/P for Vienna as C&R Assistant. 
Michael Henderson transferred from 
OC/P to OPR/GS. 

Fifteen Communications and Rec- 
ords Assistant recruits began the OC 
six week C&R Operations Course on 
September 23. They are Jerry L. 
Albright, assigned to Kinshasa; John 
E. Alston, Addis Ababa; Irene Y. 
Arakawa, Paris; Hector I. Benn, 
Tegucigalpa; Edward F. Drechnowicz, 
Islamabad; Hamilton I. Driggs, III, 
Bonn; Enrique J. V. Garcia, San Jose; 
James A. Jenschen, Rome; Noel How- 
field, Mexico City; Glen T. Jones, 
Vienna; Dan J. Jordan, Bucharest; 
Raymond C. Langston, Jidda; 
Thomas P. Trivisani, Brussels; Stanley 
G. Uber, New Delhi; and Joanne T. 
Zangrillo, Paris. 

Communications Electronics Offi- 
cers Emmett O’Brien and Kenneth B. 
Matthiesen attended equipment main- 
tenance courses at Lackland Air 
Force Base, Texas. 

Stephen A. Greenaway, OC/P- 
WRDCO; Terry A. Larson, OC/PE; 
and Chester A. Picard, OC/T, at- 
tended the fall session of the Foreign 
Service Institute’s Administrative Op- 
erations Course. 

Robert L. Lochmiller, A/OC Op- 
erations Officer for West Africa, and 
Abbott P. Sayre, OC Budget Officer, 
attended the fall session of the For- 
eign Service Institute’s Management 
Behavior Seminar. 

Newly appointed Security Officers 
in the Investigations Division, Office 
of Security (SY), are John T. Kelly, 
Robert D. Booth, George R. Mitchell, 
Thomas H. McDonnell, William C. 
Hawkins and Dennis L. Williams, all 
assigned to the Washington Field Of- 
fice; and Ronald J. Peters, assigned to 
the San Francisco Field Office. 


Other new appointments in SY in- 


clude George H. Larson, Security 
Officer, assigned to the Domestic Se- 
curity Operations Division; Paul S. 
Tubbs and William J. Camp, III, 
Technical Security Officer, assigned to 
the Technical Security Division; 
Twana M. Monroe and Melissa Mur- 
phy, typists, assigned to the Evalua- 
tions Division; Margaret V. Burke, 
Secretary, assigned to the Technical 
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PERFORMANCE RECOGNITION—Assistant Secretary for African Affairs Donald B. 
Easum, right, presents a Superior Honor Award with his congratulations to Hugh 
C. MacDougall who was cited for his sustained outstanding performance while 
serving as Deputy Principal Officer at the Consulate General in Lourenco Marques 
during a “period of complex and strained conditions.” 


Services Division, Melody J. Coile, 
typist, assigned to the Washington 
Field Office, and Cynthia A. Jones, 
typist, assigned to SY/EX/Records 
and Services Branch. 

Additional SY personnel changes 
are as follows: 

JoAnn M. Jenkins, Special Assist- 
ant, to SY/EX on September 3 from 
a previous assignment in S/S-EX; 
Jerry P. Wilson, Security Officer, San 
Francisco Field Office, reassigned to 
the Education and Training Staff. 

William D. McKee, assigned as 
Resident Agent at Atlanta; William A. 
Cole, Security Officer, assigned as 
Resident Agent at St. Louis following 
his return from Addis Ababa; Ray- 
mond J. Russell, SY/I/New York 
Field Office, transferring to Monte- 
video as Regional Security Officer. 

William J. Holda, Security Officer, 
assigned to SY/FO following his re- 
turn from Tokyo; James J. Sweeney, 
Security Officer, assumed the duties 
of Chief, Employee Security Branch, 
Evaluations Division, following his 
return from Brussels; Mary C. Gio- 
vinazzo, typist, SY/FO, resigned to 
accept employment with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; and James F. 
Dandridge, Security Officer, assigned 


to SY/I/PVB following his return 
from Paris. 

Constance C. Shields, formerly of 
IO, joined the Publishing and Repro- 
duction Division (PBR) on Septem- 
ber 9. She is working part-time in the 
Correspondence section. 

Mildred Coggins left PBR’s Corre- 
spondence section on September 30 
and is now working in Records Serv- 
ices. 

Wayne Wilson left PBR on Sep- 
tember 30 for OC/T. 

Serena Bradley retired from PBR’s 
Distribution Branch, on August 23. 
She has worked 38 years with the 
Federal Government, 17 of those with 
PBR. 

Neil Seidenman and A. Jose De 
Seabra of the Language Services Divi- 
sion (OPR/LS) interpreted during 
the U.S. visit of Italian President 
Leone in late September. 

Mr. Seidenman interpreted during 
the Washington visit of the President 
and Foreign Minister of Portugal in 
mid-October and then joined Anthony 
Hervas, also of OPR/LS, for the 
Mexican border Presidential Meeting 
on October 21. 

OPR/LS interpreters Gisela Mar- 
cuse, Harry Obst, Manabu Fukuda, 
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REUNION—Medical Directors of the Department recently met in the office of 
Dr. Carl C. Nydell, Jr., Deputy Assistant Secretary for Medical Services. The four 
who represented 25 years of the Medical Program are, left to right, Dr. Virgil T. 
DeVault, 1950-61; Dr. Lewis K. Woodward, 1961-67; Dr. George !. Mishtowt, 
1967-72; and Dr. Nydell, Medical Director since 1972. 


Helen Kaps and Stephanie van Rei- 
gersberg, assisted by former OPR/LS 
staff member Jim Wickel, provided 
simultaneous interpretation for a 
meeting of Finance and Foreign Min- 
isters of the United Kingdom, France, 
the Fede.al Republic of Germany and 
Japan in the Department on Sept. 28. 

OPR/LS Russian interpreter Cyril 
Muromcew accompanied a US. dele- 


Ferdinand Day Appointed 
To Virginia College Board 


Ferdinand T. Day, a Personnel 
Management Specialist in the office 
of the Deputy Director of Personnel 
for Policy, Classification and Evalua- 
tion, has been ap- 
pointed a member 
of the Northern 
Virginia Commu- 
nity College 
board. He will 
serve for a four- 
year term. 

A native of Al- 
exandria, Mr. Day 
is a former mem- 
ber, Vice Chair- 
man and Chair- Mr. Day 
man of the Alexandria School Board. 
He also has served on the Alexandria 
Slum Clearance Committee and the 
Minority Housing Subcommittee of 
the Citizens’ Advisory Committee for 
Community Improvement. He is the 
current President of the Board of 
Directors of the Alexandria Olympic 
Boys’ Club. 


gation to the talks on Peaceful Nu- 
clear Explosions which took place in 
Moscow during much of October. 

OPR/LS French interpreter Alec 
Toumayan flew to Algeria and 
Morocco to interpret for the Secre- 
tary on October 14 and 15. 

Dimitry Zarechnak, OPR/LS Rus- 
sian specialist, accompanied the So- 
viet Minister of Health during his U.S. 
visit, October 16-25. 

The Executive Committee of the 
International Commission on Ar- 
chives met at the Roosevelt Library 
in Hyde Park, October 14-18. Mr. 
De Seabra of OPR/LS served as 
Chief Interpreter at the meeting. 

The World Meteorological Organi- 
zation’s Commission for Agricultural 
Meteorology met in Washington, Oc- 
tober 14-26, with Sophia Porson of 
OPR/LS serving as Chief Interpreter. 
Recently retired Translating Branch 
Chief Marcella Woerheide headed the 
translating arrangements for that con- 
ference, assisted by Alexis Obolensky 
of OPR/LS. Theodore H. Leon, Chief 
of OPR/LS, served as Language Serv- 
ices Officer. 

The U.S./U.S.S.R. Joint Commis- 
sion on Scientific and Technical Co- 
Operation met in the Department, 
October 24-26. Dr. Galina Tunik, 
OPR/LS Russian specialist, accom- 
panied the Soviet delegation on their 
travels both before and after the 
Commission meeting. 

Wendell H. Thiers, a shorthand re- 
porter who has been with OPR/LS 
since 1968, received his 30-year 
Length of Service Award and pin. 


African Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Donald B. 
Easum spoke on “U.S. Priorities in 
Africa” at an African-American In- 
stitute Board dinner in New York on 
October 16. 

Mr. Easum conferred with 29 
African Foreign Ministers, or other 
senior officials, in connection with the 
opening of the 29th United Nations 
General Assembly in New York. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Ed- 
ward W. Mulcahy represented the 
Bureau at the annual USIA Public 
Affairs Conference at Nairobi, Oc- 
tober 14-16. He also visited Embas- 
sies Addis Ababa and Mogadiscio en 
route. 

Hugh C. MacDougall received a 
Superior Honor Award in recogni- 
tion of his sustained outstanding per- 
formance and superior interfunctional 
service in advancing the policy and 
program objectives of the United 
States while serving as Deputy Prin- 
cipal Officer at the American Con- 
sulate General in Lourenco Marques 
during a period of complex and 
strained conditions. The citation was 
presented to Mr. MacDougall by 
Assistant Secretary Easum on Sep- 
tember 11. 

George H. Mitchell, Deputy 
Country Officer for Nigeria, was guest 
speaker on October 10 at the U.S. 
Army Quartermaster School’s Ad- 
vanced Class in international rela- 
tions. His topic was “How Foreign 
Policy Is Made.” 

Ambassadors who were recently in 
the Department on consultation in- 
clude William N. Dale, Central 
African Republic, and C. Robert 
Moore, Cameroon. 

Edward S. Little was sworn in as 
the new Ambassador to Chad on 
October 11. 


Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency 


Director Fred C. Iklé testified be- 
fore the Subcommittee on National 
Security Policy and Scientific Devel- 
opments of the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, October 3, on the 
subject of the role of the U.S. Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency in 
the conduct of national security af- 
fairs. 

Negotiations between the U.S. and 
USSR on peaceful nuclear explosions 
and the threshold test ban treaty be- 
gan on October 7 in Moscow. Dr. 
Robert Buchheim, Deputy Assistant 
Director, Nuclear Weapons and Ad- 
vanced Technology Bureau (NWT), 
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was a member of the U.S. delegation, 
headed by Ambassador Walter 
Stoessel. Julia Barry, NWT, also 
accompanied the team. The negotia- 
tions were expected to continue for 
several weeks. 

7 Director J. Owen Zurhel- 
len, Jr., Assistant Director Amrom 
Katz, Edmund §. Finegold, Dr. Peter 
Sharfman and Dr. Alfred J. Hartzler 
attended the Fifteenth Strategy for 
Peace Conference at Airlie House, 
October 17-20. 

Mr. Zurhellen addressed the Inter- 
American Defense College November 
6. 

Mr. Katz participated in the 26th 
annual Student Conference on United 
States Affairs, held at the U.S. Mili- 

tary Academy at West Point, N.Y., 
November 13-16. 

A. M. Christopher, Executive Sec- 
retary of the Agency, spoke to the 
Windham World Affairs Council, 
Vermont, on November 15. 

Roger Pajak, Military and Eco- 
nomic Affairs (MEA) ~ ery s vo 
to several student a 
head State College, hatte, 4 an 
October 10. 

Byron Doenges, Chief of MEA/ 
ET, has been selected as the Agency’s 
FY 1975 participant in the Senior 
Executive Education Program of the 
Civil Service Commission, the Com- 
mission’s blue ribbon course for the 
development of executive effective- 
ness. Mr. Doenges began the seven 
week program at Charlottesville, 
Virginia, on October 30. 

FSO Donald C. Booher has joined 
the MEA Bureau. He recently worked 
as an intelligence analyst at CIA and 
has completed his course work for a 
Ph.D. degree in international politics 
at the Johns Hopkins School of Ad- 
vanced International Studies. 

Frederich Heinrich, a recent hon- 
ors graduate of Connecticut College, 
has joined the Office of Public Affairs 
as an editorial assistant. 


Director General’s Office 


Marian Dickerson has joined PCE/ 
PP replacing Jane Sands, who re- 
signed on August 2. 

Marie Eckes has joined the NEA 
Assignments Branch as Personnel 
Officer. She replaces Marj Whitaker 
who retired at the end of October. 

Beverly Melani has joined the 
office of the Chief, CA/FS, as Secre- 
tary, replacing Ruth Sweeney. 

Claire Williams joined the DG/ 
MED ‘Staff as a Clerk-Typist and is 
assigned to the X-Ray Division. 

Jeannette Lipford transferred from 
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YEAH, TEAM —Pert Maureen Gardner, center, an ACDA secretary, whose father, 
Francis, is a conference administrative officer in the Office of International Con- 
ferences, and whose mother, Gerry, is a secretary in IO/UNESCO, cheers on the 
Washington Redskins during the football season as a member of the Redskinettes. 
She learned to dance when her father was serving in Mexico. 


AID to the DG/MED Staff as a 
Clerk-Typist and is assigned to the 
Communications & Records Section. 

Debbie Petro joined the Claims 
Section of DG/MED on a part-time 
basis. Armenta Kirby also joined 
DG/MED as a part-time employee. 

Priscilla Miller joined the MED 
Staff as an X-Ray Technician. 

Journice Fleming departed DG/ 
MED to accept an assignment with 
the Passport Office. 


Clara Alexander attended courses 
at the Civil Service Commission on 
Basic Employee Relations and Ad- 
verse Action. 

Ralph Staubs attended a Sym- 
posium on Cardiovascular Nursing at 
the University of Tennessee. 


Faith Nzelibe, Pearl Liptak and 


Cecilia Theiman attended the Amer- 
ican Society of Clinical Pathologist 
National Meeting. 


East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Philip C. Habib 
held bilateral talks with the British on 
October 2 and with the French on 
October 7 and 8. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Arthur 
W. Hummel, Jr., spoke to the Foreign 
Service Institute’s Foreign Affairs 
Executive Seminar on general East 
Asian topics on September 19. On 
September 23, he participated in the 
USIA Public Affairs Officers’ brief- 
ings on East Asian affairs. Mr. Hum- 
mel spoke to the Luce Scholars on 





a 


U.S. Policy in East Asia on Septem- 
ber 24. On October 7, he participated 
in briefings at CIA on U.S. Foreign 
Policy Trends. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Lester 
E. Edmond participated in the Indo- 
china Donors Meeting in Paris, Octo- 
ber 15-19. 

Career Foreign Service officers 
Robert H. Miller and William H. 
Gleysteen have been named Deputy 
Assistant Secretaries for East Asian 
and Pacific Affairs. Mr. Miller re- 
places Monteagle Stearns who was re- 
cently named Deputy Chief of Mis- 
sion at Athens. Mr. Miller’s previous 
assignment was as Assistant Direc- 
tor, International Relations Bureau, 
ACDA. Mr. Gleysteen succeeds Rich- 
ard L. Sneider, who was recently 
named Ambassador to Korea. Mr. 
Gleysteen’s previous experience in the 
Department and the field has been 
primarily in East Asian matters. 

Ambassador George Bush departed 
Washington on October 17 to take 


RANGOON—Anmbassador David L. Osborn meets with students after he dedicated the Science Lab at the International School 
here on August 9. The school has an enrollment of 110 students, who represent 17 different nationalities. With his arm resting 
on the pillar is Jim Rider, Communications and Records Assistant and President of the School Board, shown with other Board 


members. Mrs. Carl (Ching-wen) Taylor is at the right of Ambassador Owen. At the right is Deputy Chief of Mission John A. 
Lacey, extending a hand to one of the children. 


up his post as Chief of the U.S. Liai- 
son Office in Peking. Prior to his de- 
parture, Mr. Bush called on President 
Ford on October 14. 

Robert Martens, Director of the 
Office of Regional Affairs (EA/RA), 
recently completed a trip through 
parts of East Asia and the Pacific, 
accompanying Deputy Secretary of 
Defense William P. Clements. During 
the travels, the State and Defense 
party met with senior government 
officials in Guam, Saipan, Tinian, 
Singapore, Indonesia, Thailand, Viet- 
nam and Japan to discuss defense- 
related issues. 

The new Deputy Director of EA/ 
RA, William W. Thomas, Jr., was in 
New York to work with the U.S. dele- 
gation to the UN General Assembly. 

O. Ammon Bartley, Jr., Deputy 
Director for Vietnamese Affairs, at- 
tended the Indochina Donors Meeting 
in Paris, October 15-19. 

John Zerolis, acting SEATO Af- 
fairs Officer in EA/RA, recently re- 


Abewi 


turned from the 19th SEATO Coun- 
cil of Ministers Meeting which was 
held at USUN in New York. 

David Lambertson, EA/RA Plan- 
ning Officer, spoke on East Asia to 
an orientation session held in Pine 
Wood, Georgia, under the auspices of 
the Southern Baptist Convention, Oc- 
tober 7 and 8. 

Harriet Isom, the Bureau’s Narcot- 
ics and SEATO Officer, is now com- 
pleting FSI training and will be leav- 
ing shortly to take up her new post as 
Deputy Chief of Mission in Burundi. 

Personnel on consultation in the 
Bureau included Ambassador to 
Thailand William R. Kintner; Ambas- 
sador to Malaysia Francis T. Under- 
hill; Roger Provencher, Administra- 
tive Officer in Vientiane, going to 
Tehran; Robert A. Brand, Consul 
General at Melbourne, on home leave 
round trip; Anne L. Carroll, going 
from Vientiane to Tokyo as Person- 
nel Officer; Alice L. Seckel, going 
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from Saigon to Canberra as Consular 
Officer. 

Also, Hervey P. Clark, Jr., assigned 
to Bangkok as Political Officer; Jer- 
emy Nice, transferring from Brasilia 
to Rangoon as GSO; Sidney L. Mc- 
Millan, going from {slamabad to Ran- 
goon as Secretary; Patricia A. Galvin, 
going on assignment to Rangoon as 
Secretary; and Promotion Board 
members Thomas J. Barnes from 
Bangkok, Ronald Palmer from Ma- 
nila, William C. Harrop from Can- 
berra, Francis X. Ready from Manila, 
and Robert Blackburn, Jr., from Pe- 
king. 


Economic and 
Business Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Thomas O. 
Enders traveled to Europe Septem- 
ber 16-21 to engage in bilateral eco- 
nomic discussions in London, Bonn, 
and Paris. 

On October 3 Deputy Assistant 
Secretary Julius L. Katz participated 
in a conference on energy security at 
the Brookings Institution. 

Mr. Katz and Michael Dux, Chief 
of the Industrial and Strategic Mate- 
rials Division, participated in the 
Mining and Minerals Conference 


hosted by the Export-Import Bank 


on October 18. Mr. Katz gave an 
address on “U.S. Government In- 
volvement in the World Wide Devel- 
opment of Minerals.” 

Raymond J. Waldmann, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Transportation 
and Telecommunications, chaired the 
U.S. Delegation to the triennial Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization 
Assembly, attended by 120 ICAO 
member states at Montreal, Septem- 
ber 24 to October 15. Joan S. Gra- 
vatt, Aviation Programs and Policy 
Division (EB/OA/AVP), served as 
adviser to the Delegation. The Assem- 
bly reviewed ICAO’s work over the 
past three years and decided on the 
work program and budget until the 
next Assembly. Resolutions adopted 
by the Assembly dealt with ICAO 
technical assistance, civil aviation and 
the human environment, technical 
aspects of aviation security, aircraft 
leasing and relations with regional 
civil aviation bodies. The Assembly 
elected representatives to the 30- 
member ICAO Council, which for 
the first time includes the People’s 
Republic of China and Yugoslavia. 

While in Montreal, Mr. Waldmann 
entered into discussions on September 
27 and October 4 with representatives 
of the European Civil Aviation Con- 
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ference (ECAC) and Canadian au- 
thorities on the subject of North 
Atlantic air fares. At these meetings, 
there was a general consensus on the 
need for an integrated and stable rate 
structure to improve the economic 
viability of international scheduled 
and charter air services, while safe- 
guarding the interests of the traveling 
public. The participants agreed to 
consult again if carriers did not reach 
agreement on a North Atlantic fare 
structure. 


On October 7 and 8, also at Mon- 
treal, Mr. Waldmann led a U.S. Dele- 
gation in formal talks with the 
Australian civil aviation authorities on 
air navigation facility and landing 
charges. At these talks, called by the 
U.S. to review allegations that facility 
and landing charges paid by US. 
carriers at Australian airports were 
discriminatory or excessive, informa- 
tion on costs and charges was ex- 
changed and it was agreed to meet 
again once this data had been re- 
viewed by the two governments. 

John S. Meadows, Director of the 
Office of Aviation, was Chairman of 
the U.S. Delegation for formal tri- 
partite talks with ECAC and Canada 
on Charter Services, held at Ottawa, 
October 17 and 18. The purpose of 
these discussions was to pave the way 
for bilateral agreements on charter 
services with the major European 
countries. 


William L. Gallagher, Special As- 
sistant, Transportation and Telecom- 
munications (EB/TT), spoke to the 
“Chicago Classroom” of the Institute 
of Certified Travel Agents, October 
17, on the current aviation “Crisis 
Over the North Atlantic.” This was 
followed by a series of meetings with 
travel industry leaders in the Chicago 
area. 

John J. O’Neill, Jr., Director, Office 
of International Communications Pol- 
icy (TD), was a member of the U.S. 
team that met in Paris on October 
10 and 11 with representatives of the 
European Space Research Organiza- 
tion (ESRO) and Canada to discuss 
organizational details for the experi- 
mental aeronautical satellite program 
(Aerosat). In addition, he met in 
Geneva on October 7 and 8 with the 
Secretary General of the International 
Telecommunications Union and mem- 
bers of his staff. 

Gordon L. Huffcutt, TD, led a 
U.S. delegation in an October 1 meet- 
ing in Bonn with Federal Republic 
of Germany officials in preparation for 
the first session of the International 
Telecommunications Union’s Low 
and Medium Frequency (LF/MF) 
Regional Broadcasting Conference. 
The Conference, being held in two 
sessions (October 1974 and 1975), 
will establish new LF/MF assign- 
ment plans for all areas of the world 
except the Americas. 

Thomas E. Nelson, who retired on 


HONORED FOR EXCELLENCE—Ronald A. Webb, left, former Director of the Office 
of Maritime Affairs, congratulates secretary Etta Wilson on her receipt of Out- 
standing Performance and Quality Step Increase Certificates. Looking on is Richard 
K. Bank, Acting Director of the Office of Maritime Affairs. 
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August 31 as Director of TD, was 
honored at a farewell reception on 
September 12 at the American For- 
eign Service Club. Friends and col- 
leagues, including Presidential Coun- 
selor and Mrs. Philip Buchen, Execu- 
tive Officer Director of Telecommuni- 
cations Clay T. Whitehead, FCC 
Commissioner Robert E. Lee, former 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Trans- 
portation and Telecommunications 
Bert Rein, and Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary Waldmann, were in attendance. 
Mr. Waldmann presented Mr. Nelson 
with a silver serving tray on which 
was engraved the following dedica- 
tion: “To Thomas E. Nelson with 
the warm regard of his many friends 
and colleagues in the U.S. Govern- 
ment and the world telecommunica- 
tions fraternity.” 


John J. Ingersoll, Director of the 
Office of Inte1 ,ational Commodities, 
and Thomas J. O’Donnell, Chief of 
the Tropical Products Division, at- 
tended the meeting of the Interna- 
tional Coffee Council in London, 
September 9-27. The Council re- 
solved to recommend to Member 
Governments an extension of the 
present International Coffee Agree- 
ment, which contains no operative 
economic provisions, for an additional 
year to September 1976 and to initi- 
ate work in January 1975 on the 
negotiation of a new International 


Coffee Agreement containing eco- 
nomic provisions. 

On October 10, Robert J. Bush- 
nell, Deputy Director, Office of Busi- 
ness Practices, served as a discussion 
leader at the 26th Annual Virginia 
Conference on World Trade in 
Reston, Virginia. The discussion cov- 
ered recently improved trade pros- 
pects in the oil-rich nations of the 
Middle East and North Africa. 


Educational and 
Cultural Affairs 


The following officers entered on 
duty: Commander Richard E. Johe, 
to TD under the State/DOD Ex- 
change Program, and Henry Carter 
Castilow, as Special Assistant in the 
Office of Commercial Affairs. 

Assistant Secretary John Richard- 
son, Jr. and Maxwell Chaplin, Direc- 
tor of the Office of Inter-American 
Programs, visited Brasilia on Septem- 
ber 20 and 21 to meet with selected 
Cultural Affairs Officers to discuss 
the Secretary’s Latin American initia- 
tives in relation to CU programming. 
USIA Deputy Director for Policy and 
Plans Kenneth Towery and USIA 
Assistant Director for Latin America 
Dorothy Dillon also attended the 
meeting. 

Members of the National Review 


BRASILIA—Ambassador John Hugh Crimmins, left, and Ambassador Ramiro Saraiva 
Guerreiro, Secretary General of the Ministry of External Relations, untie a ribbon 
at the recent official opening of the new USIS resource center here, the Casa 
Thomas Jefferson. Behind Mr. Guerreiro are USIA Deputy Director Kenneth Towery, 
Assistant Secretary for Educational and Cultural Affairs John Richardson and 
Public Affairs Officer Hans Tuch. The inaugural ceremony featured the donation 
from the American people to the Brazilian people of a collection of microfilmed 
documents from the U.S. National Archives on relations between the two nations 
from 1800 to 1906—to mark the 150th anniversary this year of United States- 


Brazilian diplomatic relations. 


Board for the East-West Center met 
with Mr. Richardson and Bureau offi- 
cers to discuss the establishment of 
the Center as an independent institu- 
tion. The Center has operated since 
1960 under a grant-in-aid agreement 
between the Department and the 
Board of Regents of the University 
of Hawaii. 

Mr. Richardson met with Public 
Affairs Officers in Nairobi, October 
12-15. He was accompanied by Mar- 
shall Berg, Director, CU/AF. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary William 
K. Hitchcock and David I. Hitchcock 
and Robert L. Nichols, Director and 
Deputy Director of the Office of East 
Asian and Pacific Programs (CU/ 
EA), briefed Public Affairs Officers 
from East Asian posts in Washington 
at their recent PAO Conference. 
Deputy Assistant Secretary Hitchcock 
told the group of the “Trends and 
Prospects for CU.” 

On September 30 Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary Lee T. Stull gave the 
welcoming remarks at the start of 
the CU Consortium Directors meet- 
ing. This second meeting of the group 
focused on strengthening the Ful- 
bright Program on campus, raising 
the intellectual content of the foreign 
student seminars, and further explora- 
tion of the inter-institutional links 
with universities abroad. 

Mr. Stull spoke to participants in 
the multi-regional labor education 
program on October 7. The program 
climaxed with the inauguration of the 
new AFL-CIO training center here 
on November 6. 

Mr. Stull, accompanied by James 
E. Briggs, Director, Office of Inter- 
national Visitor Programs (CU/TVP), 
and Adeline O’Connell, CU/IVP, 
attended the COSERV Midwest Re- 
gional Conference in Minneapolis. 

On September 25 in Williamsburg, 
Virginia, Deputy Assistant Secretary 
Alan A. Reich represented the De- 
partment at a CU-sponsored confer- 
ence of the UNESCO National Com- 
mission, the theme of which was 
“Man in the Biosphere.” 

Mr. Reich welcomed participants 
in the American Alumni Association/ 
American College Public Relations 
Association’s international confer- 
ence which was held at the Statler 
Hilton. The CU-sponsored program 
is aimed at strengthening ties between 
foreign alumni and their U.S. colleges 
and universities. The closing session 
of the conference was held in the 
Department on October 3 and Assist- 
ant Secretary Richardson and Mr. 
Reich addressed the participants and 
congratulated them on their work. 
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The meeting was arranged by E. Lee 
Fairley, Office of Private Coopera- 
tion. 

On October 3, Mr. Reich wel- 
comed a group of 40 French mayors 
and community officials at a Depart- 
ment briefing prior to their U.S. orien- 
tation tour, + seen by the U.S. 
Conference of Mayors. 

Mr. Reich met with officers of the 
Conference Board on October 8 in 
New York and spoke at a seminar in 
that city of the World Rehabilitation 
Fund. 

Nathan Kingsley, Special Assistant 
to the Assistant Secretary, visited the 
San Francisco Reception Center and 
attended the United Press Interna- 
tional annual Editors and Publishers 
Convention at San Francisco, Oc- 
tober 1-5. Mr. Kingsley attended the 
National Conference of Editorial 
Writers’ annual convention in Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, October 16-19, 
which had the theme of “America 
and the Future of the Arts.” 

Mr. Kingsley, with George Porter, 
Deputy Director, Office of Public In- 
formation and Reports; Bart Steph- 
ens, Deputy Director, Office of Inter- 
national Arts Affairs (CU/ARTS); 
and Irene Carstones, CU/ARTS, met 
with officials of Opryland USA in 
connection with the Soviet Union tour 
of “Country Music USA,” led by 
Tennessee Ernie Ford, and the subse- 

uent White House performance by 
the group on its return. 

Frederick Hartley, Office of Policy 
and Plans, attended the annual meet- 
ing in Mexico City of the Interna- 
tional Broadcast Institute, September 
1-6 and participated in a workshop 
on educational and cultural aspects 
of the broadcast media. 

Margaret G. Twyman, Staff Direc- 
tor, Advisory Commission on Inter- 
national Educational and Cultural 
Affairs, resigned from the Department 
to take a position with the National 
Park Service in Santa Fe, New 
Mexico. 

CU/EA Director Hitchcock trav- 
eled to Los Angeles and Phoenix 
during the week of September 16-22. 
In Los Angeles he consulted with offi- 
cials of the Rand Corporation, the re- 
gional office of the Institute for Inter- 
national Education, the International 
Student Service and the World Affairs 
Council. In Phoenix he participated 
in the Sister Cities International Con- 
ference, serving on the East Asia 
panel. Richard Straus, Director, 
Office of Western European and 
Canadian Programs (CU/WE), 
spoke at the conference’s European 
area studies workshop. 
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ABIDJAN—The Los Angeles Jubilee Singers, one of the foremost American chorales 
for traditional and contemporary black American gospel, folk, and rhythm/jazz, 
visited here recently on an African tour. Shown during intermission at a concert 
in the Palais des Congrés are fsecond row, standing left to right) Albert McNeil, 
Director of Jubilee Singers; Andrea McCreary, soloist; Ambassador Robert S. Smith; 
Mrs. Philippe Yacé, Mrs. Smith, and H. E. Philippe Yacé, President of the Ivorian 
National Assembly, who gave official patronage for the concert. 


Alfred Harding, CU/EA Program 
Officer for the People’s Republic of 
China, traveled to Albany, New 
York, September 27 to consult with 
Officials of the State University of 
New York system on a university- 
wide approach to China studies. 

John F. McDonald, CU/EA Pro- 
gram Officer for Japan, met with 
Japan Society officials in New York 
regarding museum exchange projects. 

Benjamin Tua, Scandinavian Pro- 
grams Officer, visited Denmark, Fin- 
land, Iceland, Norway and Sweden 
for consultations with Embassy staffs 
and binational commission members, 
September 14-29. 

Mr. Strauss of CU/WE attended 
sessions of the German-American 
Forum, an event conducted annually 
by Georgetown University to further 
understanding between German and 
U.S. leaders on problems of common 
interest. 

CU/AF Deputy Director James R. 
Wachob was detailed on October 9 
to serve as chairman of Foreign Serv- 
ice Selection Board J (Communica- 
tions and Records Officers). 

Kenneth W. Chard, CU/AF Pro- 
gram Officer, assisted representatives 
of Operation Crossroads Africa in 
Seattle, September 12-19, in the 
orientation of 21 young Africans par- 
ticipating in a CU-funded project of 
consultation and travel throughout 
the United States, focused on the par- 
ticipants’ professional interests. 

In Palo Alto, California, in early 
October, CU/AF Program Officer 
Genevieve L. West participated with 
representatives of the African-Amer- 
ican Institute in a mid-point assess- 


ment of a CU-funded project which 
brought 12 secondary school teachers 
from 10 African countries to the 
United States for a 40-day visit of 
American educational systems. Ms. 
West also discussed minority partici- 
pation in CU activities with faculty 
and staff members of Stanford Uni- 
versity. 

Susan Hanke Murphy has joined 
CU/AF as Academic Program Offi- 
cer, transferring from the White 
House staff. 

FSIO Herbert W. Timrud has been 
assigned to CU/AF as Short-Term 
American Grantee Program Officer. 
He was previously in the office of 
USIA’s Assistant Director for Africa. 

Program Officer Frank S. Lancetti 
has transferred from CU/AF to 
IO/SCI. He has been replaced by 
Dorothy Stansbury, formerly of the 
Foreign Service Institute. 

William T. Pryce, formerly Chief 
of the Political Section in Guatemala 
City, has joined the staff of CU/EE 
as Senior Program Officer for the 
Soviet Union. 

Virginia Schafer, transferred from 
USLO, Peking, has replaced Mary 
Rose Brandt as Program Officer for 
Bulgaria, Romania and Yugoslavia. 
Miss Brandt has entered Serbo- 
Croatian language training at FSI. 

Yale Richmond, Director of the 
Office of Eastern European Programs 
(CU/EE), attended the Soviet- 
American Conference on the Russian 
language, October 11 and 12 at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. 
Peter Solmssen, Advisor on the 
Arts, CU/ARTS, visited the Inter- 
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DISTINGUISHED VISITOR—Edward Gierek, left, First Secretary of the Central 
Committee of the Polish United Workers’ Party, confers through an interpreter 
with Secretary Kissinger and Senator Charles H. Percy (R.-lll.) prior to the 
Secretary's luncheon in his honor on October 8. The First Secretary’s official 
U.S. visit also included journeys to New York, Pittsburgh and Houston. 


lochen Center for the Arts in Inter- 
lochen, Michigan, September 23 and 
24. 

Ralph F. W. Eye, Jr. has been des- 
ignated Deputy Executive Director 
for CU. Mr. Eye has served overseas 
in administrative positions in Ran- 
goon, Saigon, Geneva and most 
recently in Jakarta. 

Ronald B. Rabens has transferred 
from Brussels to CU/WE as Program 
Officer. 

Marian Tipton has been reassigned 
from SCA to the Office of Near 
Eastern and South Asian Programs 
as program officer. 

Martin Cramer has been detailed to 
USIA to serve on the USIA Okinawa 
Exposition Staff. 

Nancy Wright, formerly in the 
Passport Office, has become the sec- 
retary to the Chief, Program Re- 
sources Division, CU/IVP. 


European Affairs 


Italian President Giovanni Leone 
made a State Visit to the United 
States, September 25-29, accom- 
panied by his wife and Foreign Min- 
ister Aldo Moro. During his visit, the 
Italian President conferred with 
President Ford and Secretary Kis- 
singer. Also attending those meetings 
were Assistant Secretary Arthur A. 
Hartman; Richard D. Vine, Director 
of the Office of Western European 
Affairs; and Harlan G. Moen, Country 
Officer for Italian Affairs. 

Deputy Assistant Secretaries James 
G. Lowenstein and John A. Armitage 
participated in portions of a Yugoslav- 
American Roundtable Conference 
held at the Seven Springs Farm Center 
in Mt. Kisco, New York, October 9- 
12. The conference was organized 
jointly by the Council on Foreign Re- 
lations and Yugoslavia’s Institute for 
International Politics and Economy. 
The participants included scholars, 
businessmen and government Officials 
from Yugloslavia and the United 
States. 

Mr. Lowenstein visited London, 
Paris, Bonn, and the U.S. Mission in 
Geneva, for consultations during the 
period September 11-22. 

Rufus Z. Smith, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Canadian Affairs, ad- 
dressed the annual convocation of the 
International College of Surgeons in 
Portland, Oregon, on September 30 
on the theme of U.S.-Canadian rela- 
lations. While in the northwest, Mr. 
Smith also spoke to the local Councils 
on Foreign Affairs in Billings, Mon- 
tana, and Casper, Wyoming. 
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Ambassador Richard T. Davies re- 
turned to Washington from Poland 
on September 30 to take part in the 
preparations for the official visit to 
the United States of Edward Gierek, 
First Secretary of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Polish United Workers’ 
Party. Ambassador and Mrs. Davies, 
as members of the American official 
party, accompanied First Secretary 
and Mrs. Gierek throughout their 
visit to Washington and to New York, 
Pittsburgh and Houston. Another 
member of the American official party 
was Alfred P. Brainard, Country Of- 
ficer for Poland, Office of Eastern 
European Affairs (EUR/EE). 

Ambassador to Iceland Frederick 
Irving returned to Washington from 
Reykjavik to take part in the fourth 
round of the Iceland Base Negotia- 
tions on September 26. 

After making his final farewells to 
the North Atlantic Council, former 
U.S. Ambassador to NATO Donald 
Rumsfeld departed Brussels on Oc- 
tober 16 to assume his new duties as 
Assistant to the President. 

Former Ambassador to the Baha- 
mas Ronald I. Spiers has been as- 
signed as Minister (Deputy Chief of 
Mission) to the United Kingdom. He 
was in the Bureau of European Affairs 
for consultations in early October and 
expected to report to his new post on 
November 9. 

Ambassador to the Soviet Union 
Walter J. Stoessel, Jr., was recently 
in the Department on consultation. 
During that period, Ambassador 
Stoessel participated in the U.S. visit 
of Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei 
Gromyko. The Ambassador also ad- 
dressed the San Francisco World Af- 
fairs Council on September 19. 

Ambassador William C. Turner, 
U.S. Permanent Representative to the 
OECD, consulted in the Department 
and accompanied OECD Secretary 
General van Lennep on calls on high 
level officials in the Department and 
other agencies during the week of 
September 30. 

Robert C. Mudd, Deputy Chief of 
Mission in Budapest, was in the De- 
partment on consultation October 16- 
23. 


Sture Berggren, the senior political 
analyst on the local staff at the Em- 
bassy in Stockholm, was in the De- 
partment for consultations on October 
8 and 9. 

Jack F. Matlock departed the Of- 
fice of Soviet Union Affairs (EUR/ 
SOV) on September 24 to take up his 
duties as Deputy Chief of Mission in 
Moscow. Mark Garrison replaced Mr. 
Matlock as Director of EUR/SOV. 
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WASHINGTON—William D. Broderick, Deputy Director for Academic Affairs of 
the Foreign Service Institute, presents a Superior Honor Award and a commemora- 
tive plaque to Dorothy Stansbury, Coordinator of the FSI Workshop for Foreign 
Service Families since 1968. Ms. Stansbury, who is also Vice President for the 
State Department of the Women’s Action Organization, is assuming a new assign- 
ment with the Bureau of Educational and Cultural Affairs. 


Milton Kovner, Deputy Director for 
Economic Affairs of EUR/SOV, was 
in Moscow October 7-16 where he 
participated on the US-USSR Joint 
Agricultural Working Group, and on 
the delegation of Treasury Secretary 
William Simon to the U.S.-U.S.S.R. 
Trade and Economic Council. 

John J. Crowley, Jr., Acting Di- 
rector of the Office of Northern Eur- 
opean Affairs (EUR/NE), was in 
New York on September 23 and 24 
and on October 2 in connection with 
the United Nations General Assembly. 


Robert H. Frowick, Office of 
NATO and Atlantic Political-Military 
Affairs (EUR/RPM), lectured on 
“U.S. Interests in Europe” to the For- 
eign Service Institute’s Foreign Af- 
fairs Executive Seminar, September 
10. He also lectured on “NATO— 
Current and Future Prospects” at the 
FSI Seminar on Western Europe, Sep- 
tember 13. 

Mr. Frowick attended the Sixth 
Congress of International Relations 
at Chateau Lac Beauport, Quebec, 
September 27-29. 

‘ John H. King, of EUR/RPM, at- 
tended a meeting in Brussels, October 
2-4, of the NATO Senior Civil Emer- 
gency Planning Committee. 

On October 10 and 11, James R. 
Tarrant of the Office of OECD, Eur- 
opean Community and Atlantic 
Political-Economic Affairs (EUR/ 


RPE), attended the Special Meeting 
of Government experts in Paris, con- 
vened to examine the recently com- 
pleted OECD Long Term Energy As- 
sessment. He also consulted with 
energy officials in London. 


Foreign Service Institute 


Dr. James R. Frith, Dean of the 
School of Language Studies, FSI, and 
Dr. Earl W. Stevick, Professor of 
Linguistics, attended a conference on 
language research and materials de- 
velopment priorities sponsored by the 
Office of Education in Columbia, 
Maryland, September 29 to October 
2 


John B. Ratliff and James A. 
Snow, Scientific Linguists at the 
School of Language Studies, attended 
a course in Labor Management Rela- 
tions for Supervisors at the Civil 
Service Commission, September 24- 
26. 

Charles R. Sheehan, of the FSI 
linguist staff, is spending the current 
academic year at Cornell University 
participating in an experimental in- 
tensive language program sponsored 
in part by the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion. In the course of the year he will 
field test Chinese learning materials 
which are being written in an inter- 
agency project housed at FSI. 

Dr. Allen I. Weinstein addressed 





the annual meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Modern Language Asso- 
ciation at Villa Maria College in 
Erie, Pennsylvania on October 12. 
Dr. Weinstein spoke on careers for 
foreign language majors in the Fed- 
eral government. 

Heeja Ahn, Korean Instructor at 
FSI, received an M.A. in Education 
from the University of Maryland. 

Ralph H. Cadeaux, Coordinator, 
Consular Training Division, School of 
Professional Studies, attended the 
Executive Performance Seminar at 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, September 
15-20. 

Newly appointed language instruc- 
tors at FSI include Hong Ea, Cam- 
bodian; Mah Pervin Hassan, Urdu; 
and Vera Jovancevic, Serbo-Croatian. 


Inspector General, 
Foreign Assistance 


Inspector General Webster B. 
Todd, Jr., conferred in Paris in mid- 
September with Ambassador William 
C. Turner and other officials of 
OECD and DAC. 

Mr. Todd, assisted by Inspector 
Charles V. Gorsey, went to Panama 
and Honduras in late October to re- 
view Hurricane Fifi disaster relief 
operations. While in Panama, discus- 
sions and briefings took place with 
Officials of the U.S. Army Southern 
Command. 

John P. Constandy, Deputy In- 
spector General, has recently returned 
from an orientation trip to nine coun- 
tries and the unified commands in 
Honolulu and Stuttgart, Germany. He 
was assisted by Inspector Frederick 
E. Kuehn. The primary geographic 
emphasis of the trip was on South 
East Asia where he visited South 
Vietnam, Cambodia, Thailand and 
Laos. This portion was preceded by 
stops en route in Japan, Korea, and 
Taiwan. The return trip included 
visits to Iran and Jordan. 

Discussions in each location re- 
lated to Military Assistance Pro- 
grams. Foreign Military Sales, AID, 
Peace Corps and PL-480 programs. 
Mr. Constandy held discussions with 
members of the country team in each 
country. 

Assistant Inspector General Joseph 
Z. Taylor attended the ARA Nar- 
cotics Coordinators Conference in 
Mexico City. 

From September 16 to October 9, 
Charles Graham and William Wilker- 
son—as a part of the IGA inspection 
of the Inter-American Foundation 
(IAF)—visited TAF grantees’ offices 
and project sites in Bogota, Colombia, 


and Guadalajara, Ocotlan, Puebla, 
Tecali, San Francisco de Rivas, and 
Xoxtla in Mexico. They also con- 
tracted members of the American 
community, U.S. voluntary agencies 
and private foundations, and inter- 
national development organizations 
in both Bogota and Mexico City to 
ascertain and evaluate the project- 
effectiveness of the communication 
efforts of the IAF project coordi- 
nators. 

Ronald Talak, Administrative Op- 
erations Assistant, has accepted a 
position and promotion with the Gen- 
eral Services Division. During his 
seven years of service with IGA, he 
made many significant contributions 
in support of the inspection program. 

Inspector Norman L. Smith has 
retired after a distinguished career as 
a Foreign Service officer. His profes- 
sional skills and dedication to duty 
won him the respect and admiration 
of his colleagues on the Inspection 
staff. 

William M. Knauf has taken up his 
duties as a Foreign Assistance In- 
spector. Mr. Knauf was formerly a 
member of the staff of the Senate 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investi- 
gations. 


Intelligence and Research 


Philip H. Stoddard, Deputy Direc- 
tor of the Office of Research and 
Analysis for Near East and South 
Asia (RNA), spoke on “The Middle 
East: A U.S. Government Perspec- 
tive” in the Washington semester pro- 
gram at the American University on 
October 15. 

Idris Rossell, Deputy Director of 
the Office of External Research 
(XR), attended the Executive Studies 
Seminar sponsored by FSI. The 
course was conducted by University 
Affiliates, Inc., at Gettysburg, Pa., 
September 15-20. 

Kenneth A. Kerst, Director of the 
Office of Research and Analysis for 
Europe and the Soviet Union (RES), 
participated on September 16 in an 
orientation briefing of U.S. scientists 
who will be working in the Antarctic 
in the coming season. 

Trene B. Jaffe, Chief of the Division 
for European Regional Affairs of 
RES, was a guest at Amherst College, 
Amherst, Mass., and addressed the 
“Five Colleges Soviet and East Euro- 
pean Seminar” at Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass., September 30 
and October 1. 

Tsabel G..Kulski and Eric Willenz, 
RES, participated in a seminar on 
“Soviet Policy Toward Latin Amer- 


ica” at the Sino-Soviet Institute of the 
George Washington University, Oc- 
tober 1. Mr. Willenz also lectured at 
the Defense Intelligence School on 
“The Role of INR,” October 4. 

Alexandra U. Johnson, RES, 
served as interpreter for Mme. Valen- 
tina Neporozhnaya at arrival cere- 
monies for USSR Minister of Power 
and Electrification Neporozhniy, Oc- 
tober 2. 

Patricia G. Barnett, Office of Re- 
search and Analysis for East Asia 
and Pacific (REA), headed the U.S. 
delegation to the annual meeting of 
the Intelligence Assessment Commit- 
tee of SEATO, October 7-11, in 
Bangkok. 

W. Alan Roy and Ralph B. Buck, 
REA, lectured to the Southeast Asia 
FSI Area Studies Seminar on Septem- 
ber 18. Mr. Roy spoke on “Thailand” 
and Mr. Buck on “North Vietnam.” 

Paul K. Cook, Deputy Director of 
the Office of Research and Analysis 
for Europe and the Soviet Union 
(RES), participated in a conference 
on “Contrasting Systems in Contrast,” 
sponsored by the Conference on 
European Problems at the University 
of South Carolina, Columbia, October 
9-13. 

Gary B. Crocker, Office of Politi- 
cil/Military and Theater Forces 
(PMT), addressed the students of the 
Joint Intelligence Orientation Course 
at the Defense Intelligence School in 
Anacostia, Md., September 30, on 
“An Appraisal of the USSR’s Politi- 
cal, Economic, and Military Strengths 
and Weaknesses.” 

John M. Marcum, Deputy Direc- 
tor of the Office of Strategic Affairs 
(STA), participated in negotiations 
in Moscow during October relating 
to “Controls on Underground Nuclear 
Explosions for Peaceful Purposes,” as 
provided in Article ITI of the 1974 
Threshold Test Ban Treaty. 

William B. Young, Chief of the 
West African Division of the Office 
of Research and Analysis for Africa 
and the American Republics (RAA), 
lectured at the Military Assistance 
School at Fort Bragg. N.C., on 
“USSR and China in Africa” on Sep- 
tember 20. 

Mary S. Seasword, RAA, attended 
the FSI Center for Area and Country 
Studies’ two-week course entitled 
“The People’s Republic of China,” 
October 7-18. 

Edith M. Scott. RAA, consulted 
with Embassy officials at African 
posts, September 30 to October 22. 

Personnel who recently joined the 
staff of INR include: David W. Cox, 
RAA; Marion Drews, RCI; William 
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L. Lofstrom, RAA; Robert P. Savitt, 
STA; and Christopher J. Szymanski, 


Theodore R. Feifer, who was er- 
roneously shown in the September 
issue of the NEWSLETTER as having 
joined the staff of RAA, was actually 
assigned to RNA. 


Inter-American Affairs 


Assistant Secretary William D. 
Rogers accompanied President Ford 
and Secretary Kissinger October 21 
on their trip to Mexico to meet with 
Mexican President Echevarria. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Harry 
W. Shlaudeman spoke on October 8 
to the members of the Federal Execu- 
tive Institute in Charlottesville, Vir- 
ginia. 

On October 10 and 11, Mr. 
Shlaudeman participated in the Nar- 
cotics Conference in Mexico City. 
Perry Shankle, ARA Narcotics Co- 
ordinator, also attended. 

Karl D. Ackerman, Executive Di- 
rector, visited Buenos Aires, Asun- 
cion, Caracas, Lima, La Paz, Bogota 
and Medellin for consultations with 
Embassy and Consulate officials on 
administrative matters. 

Charles W. Grover, Deputy Execu- 
tive Director, traveled to Mexico City 
in early October, while Duane T. 
Linville, Post Management Officer, 
visited Montevideo, Brasilia and five 
Consulates in Brazil and Panama to 
confer with post personnel on ad- 
ministrative and management sub- 
jects. 

Richard J. Bloomfield, Director, 
Office of Planning and Coordination 
(PLC), traveled to Brussels for 
NATO consultations. 

John L. Martin of the PLC staff 
traveled to Mexico City in connection 
with the Latin American Tropical 
Tuna Commission. 

Geraldine Hendricks was reas- 
signed to PLC from Panamanian Af- 
fairs (PAN). Michael S. Zak de- 
parted the PLC staff for assignment 
to Embassy Panama. 

Philip Faucett, Deputy Direc- 
tor, Argentina, Paraguay, Uruguay 
(APU), spoke at Charles County 
Community College in La Plata, 
Maryland, on October 15. 

Aurelia Brazeal, Country Officer 
for Paraguay and Uruguay in APU, 
counseled students on nine college 
campuses in Georgia, October 7-9, as 
part of the Department’s recruitment 
program. 

Margo Krantz of North Coast 
Affairs (NC) spent three weeks in 
on-site orientation in Colombia. 
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While there, she was exposed to a 
broad range of professional problems. 

Ambassador to Venezuela Robert 
McClintock, en route back to Caracas 
from a September vacation in Italy, 
stopped off for a series of speaking 
engagements in the United States and 
a week’s consultation in Washington. 
The Ambassador conferred with 
numerous officials in the Executive 
and Legislative branches of the Gov- 
ernment prior to his departure for 
Caracas on October 13. 

Venezuela Desk Officer Thomas 
W. Sonandres departed October 20 
for two weeks of on-site orientation 
in Venezuela. 

Alan Oehrig, a senior-year student 
at American University majoring in 
Political Science and International 
Service, joined ARA/NC as an intern 
for the final three months of 1974. 

Robert W. Zimmerman assumed 
the duties of Country Director for the 
Office of Brazilian Affairs on October 
7. He previously served as principal 
officer at the Consulate General at 
Barcelona. 

Robert O. Homme, Political Officer 
in Panama, served on temporary duty 
in ARA/PAN from September 30 to 
October 24. 


William Falkner, Office of Re- 


gional Economic Policy, participated 
as State’s observer at the joint U.S./ 
Colombia foot-and-mouth disease 
control program on September 25 
and 26 in Bogota. 


International 
Organization Affairs 


Deputy Assistant Secretary Roy D. 
Morey was at St. Louis University on 
September 27 to accept a special 
Lentz International Peace Research 
Award on behalf of Secretary Kis- 
singer. The award is sponsored by the 
St. Louis Peace Research Laboratory 
and a distinguished group of St. Louis 
citizens. The Laboratory was estab- 
lished in 1945 by Theodore Lentz 
with the objective of conducting and 
promoting peace research in order to 
eliminate war as a means of settling 
disputes between nations. 

On October 10 Dr. Morey served 
on a panel on private and public in- 
ternational organizations at the IX 
International Conference on Euro- 
pean Affairs in Columbia, S.C. 

John W. Kimball, Deputy Direc- 
tor, Office of United Nations Political 
Affairs (UNP), served as adviser to 


OFFICER HONORED—Deputy Assistant Secretary for Inter-American Affairs Harry 
W. Shlaudeman, right, presents a Superior Honor Award to George E. Moose, 
who was honored for his performance as Political Officer at Bridgetown, Barbados. 
Mr. Moose is now assigned to the Bureau of Intelligence and Research. 
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the U.S. group attending the annual 
conference of the Interparliamentary 
Union in Tokyo, September 10 to 
October 12. 

Molly Williamson, UNP, attended 
a meeting of the Trusteeship Council 
concerning Papua-New Guinea, which 
met at the United Nations, October 
14-21. 

John Sauls, Deputy Director, 
Budgetary and Administrative Policy 
Staff, was an Alternate Delegate to 
the ICAO Assembly which met in 
Montreal from September 30 to 
October 11. 

Sanford Menter, Executive Direc- 
tor for IO, recently resumed his duties 
after six weeks’ service on the Selec- 
tion Boards. 

Charles Bass has entered on duty 
in the Program Division of the Office 
of International Conferences (OIC), 
replacing Donnell Smith. He will 
be handling conferences of GATT, 
International Trade Negotiations, 
OECD and those pertaining to com- 
modities. Mr. Bass was the U.S. 
Alternate Representative to the GATT 
Committee on Budget, Finance, and 
Administration, which met in Geneva, 
October 7-11. 

Herbert Rathner, Administrative 
Division, OIC, provided administra- 
tive assistance to the Secretary and 
his staff during their stay in New 
York for the 29th Session of the UN 
General Assembly. 

Alfred McGinness, OIC Adminis- 
trative Division, and Thomas Double- 
day, Program Division, handled ar- 


rangements connected with the 19th 
Meeting of the Council of Ministers 
of SEATO which met in New York 
on October 3. They provided assist- 
ance to the Deputy Secretary, who 
was head of the U.S. Delegation, and 
his staff. 

Catherine Odell served as Secre- 
tary of U.S. Delegation to the Inter- 
national Conference on Safety of Life 
at Sea of the Intergovernmental Mari- 
time Consultative Organization, which 
met in London from October 21 to 
November 1. Mildred Zyvoloski, OIC, 
was assigned as one of the secretaries 
on the staff of the U.S. Delegation. 

The following OIC personnel were 
assigned to the secretariat of the 
Sixth Session of the Commission for 
Agricultural Meteorology of the 
World Meteorological Organization 
which met in the Main Conference 
Room of the Department, October 
14-26: Mrs. Odell, Conference Offi- 
cer; Suzanne C Wochos, Administra- 
tive Officer; Mary E. Haslacker, 
Documents Officer; and Randolph 
Coyle and Donald Gaither, General 
Services Officers. 

Recent arrivals in IO include Wil- 
liam Walsh, from HEW to IO/HDC; 
Frank Lancetti, from CU to IO/SCT; 
Carroll Cobb, to TO/AGR; and 
Geraldine Gardner, to IO/UNESCO. 

Departures include Constance 
Shields, from CMD, and Rochelle 
Renna, from UNESCO. 

Fred J. Galanto has been desig- 
nated Agency Director for UNESCO. 
He previously served in IO/SCT. 


NEW YORK CiTY—Ambassador John A. Scali, U.S. Representative to the United 
Nations, second from right, presents a Superior Honor Award to Robert B. 
Rosenstock of the U.S. Mission to the UN who was cited for “an indispensable 
contribution to the successful conclusion of a praiseworthy Convention on the 
Prevention and Punishment of Crimes Against Internationally Protected Persons, 
Including Diplomatic Agents,” especially during negotiations from September 
through December of 1973. Also shown at the presentation are top USUN officials, 
from left to right, Ambassadors C. Clyde Ferguson, Jr., W. Tapley Bennett, Jr., 
Barbara M. White and William E. Schaufele. 


Recent briefings conducted at the 
U.S. Mission to the UN included: 

September 7, Merchant Marine 
Academy, Kings Point—Jay Katzen; 
September 11, Second Annual Legal 
Symposium, Association of the Bar 
of New York City—Ambassador 
William E. Schaufele, Jr.; September 
12, Annual Visit of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff Industrial College of the 
Armed Forces—Cameron Hume. 

September 18, Columbia Univer- 
sity School of International Affairs— 
Mr. Hume; September 21, Merchant 
Marine Academy, Kings Point—Mr. 
Hume; September 25, Chase Man- 
hattan Bank, Seminar for Interna- 
tional Bankers—Mr. Hume. 

October 1, Columbia University 
School of Law—Robert Rosenstock; 
October 2, National War College— 
Ambassador Schaufele, Mr. Rosen- 
stock and Stafford Mousky; October 
3, National War College—Guy A. 
Wiggins; October 7, Naval War Col- 
lege—Mr. Katzen; Drew University, 
Friends University, Wichita, Kansas 
—Mr. Hume and Mr. Katzen. 

October 9, Opening Session, NGO 
Background Briefing Conferences— 
Ambassador Schaufele and Ambassa- 
dor Clarence C. Ferguson, Jr.; Oc- 
tober 14, Eastern Kentucky Univer- 
sity—James Dobbins; October 16, 
Foreign Policy Association—Ambas- 
sador W. Tapley Bennett, Jr.; NGO 
Background Briefing Conference. 
Committee 6—Mr. Rosenstock; and 
October 17, Annual Visit of the 
USAF Air War College—Ambassa- 
dor Bennett. 


Legal Adviser's Office 


George H. Aldrich, Acting Legal 
Adviser, spoke on Human Rights as 
a Factor in Foreign Policy before the 
Chicago Foreign Policy Conference 
on October 16. 

Mark B. Feldman, Deputy Legal 
Adviser, was an adviser to the U.S. 
Delegation to the 49th Session of the 
Committee on Commodity Problems 
of the FAO in Rome, October 14 to 
18. 

J. Wallace Hopkins, Jr., Deputy 
Legal Adviser, was U.S. Representa- 
tive on the U.S. Delegation to the 
Energy Coordinating Group Meeting 
at Brussels, October 22, and at Lon- 
don, October 23 and 24. 

Stephen M. Schwebel, Deputy 
Legal Adviser, was chief U.S. repre- 
sentative at informal consultations of 
the 40-State UNCTAD Working 
Group on a Charter of Economic 
Rights and Duties of States, held at 
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United Nations Headquarters, New 
York, October 7-19. 

Robert E. Dalton, Attorney Ad- 
viser, served on the U.S. Delegation 
to the UNCITRAL Working Group 
Meeting on International Shipping 
Legislation in Geneva, September 29 
to October 11. 

Arthur W. Rovine, Editor of the 
Digest of United States Practice in In- 
ternational Law, spoke at the Howard 
University Law School on October 3 
on the international legal aspects of 
the Namibia (South West Africa) 
question. 

David A. Gantz, Assistant Legal 
Adviser, attended the OAS/IDB 
Round Table Meeting on Private For- 
eign Investment in Salvador, Brazil, 
October 20-24. 

Louis G. Fields, Jr., Assistant 
Legal Adviser, and John A. Boyd, 
Attorney Adviser, departed October 
16 for consultations with U.S. Mis- 
sions and foreign officials in several 
European countries. They are the 
Chairman and State member, respec- 
tively, of the Interagency Committee 
on Foreign Tax Relief. 

Franklin K. Willis, Attorney Ad- 
viser, attended the IMCO Sth Ex- 
traordinary Session of the Assembly 
in London, October 16 to 18. 

K. Scott Gudgeon, Attorney Ad- 
viser, participated in the Semiannual 
Meeting of the International Joint 
Commission at Ottawa, September 30 
to October 4. 

Julia W. Willis, Special Assistant 
for International Law, served as an 
adviser to the U.S. Delegation to the 
18th United Nations General Confer- 
ence in Paris, October 17 to Novem- 
ber 2. 

H. Rowan Gaither, Attorney Ad- 
viser, attended the 21st Session of the 
Legal Committee Meeting at Mon- 
treal in October. 

Mark A. Spiegel, Attorney Adviser, 
L/EB, resigned on October 15 to re- 
turn to family business interests. 

Marie S. Morris, Editorial Assist- 
ant, resigned at the end of September 
to return to private business pursuits. 

Rochelle Renna, secretary, joined 
L on September 30. 


Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Alfred L. 
Atherton, Jr., and Deputy Assistant 
Secretary Harold H. Saunders accom- 
panied Secretary Kissinger on his trip 
to the Middle East, October 8-15. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Sidney 
Sober described the “Current Eco- 
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SRI LANKA—Ambassador Christopher Van Hollen, accompanied by agricultural 
and administrative officials, talks to farmers in eastern Sri Lanka during a recent 
visit to observe crop dusting operations. The helicopter spraying was launched to 
combat an insect pest attacking the nation’s rice crop. The Sri Lanka Government 
used U.S.-manufactured helicopters and insecticides. 


nomic Conditions in the Middle East” 
to 375 persons attending the 28th 
Annual Conference of the Middle 
East Institute, held October 11 at the 
Mayflower Hotel. 

Tain P. Tompkins has joined the 
NEA Bureau as Staff Aide to the 
Assistant Secretary. Mr. Tompkins’ 
last post was Lisbon. 

On October 16, NEA/ARP Coun- 
try Director Francois M. Dickman 
spoke before a group of businessmen 
on the “Economic Situation in the 
Arabian Peninsula.” Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary Sober, Byron Morton 
and Gardiner Brown also spoke be- 
fore the same group. 

Quincy Lumsden spoke on October 
17 before the Aerospace Industries 
Association Conference in New Or- 
leans on “Expanding Aerospace 
Markets in the Middle East.” 

Stephen E. Palmer, Jr., has taken 
over the direction of NEA’s Regional 
Affairs Office (NEA/RA). His previ- 
ous assignment was as a Fellow of 
the Center for International Affairs 
at Harvard University. 

Edward A. Padelford, Deputy 
Political/ Military Adviser, NEA/RA, 
spoke to the Institute of Lifetime 
Learning on the Middle East on 
October 30. He also addressed the 
U.S. Army Quartermaster School at 
Fort Lee, Virginia, November | on 
“U.S. Political/Military Interests in 
the Middle East.” 

NEA Post Management Officer 


Edward Perkins returned on Novem- 
ber 11 from an orientation trip to 
Iran, India, Nepal and Sri Lanka. 

Personnel consulting from the field 
included: Francis J. Dennett from 
Blantyre, assigned to Tripoli as 
Administrative Officer; Marguerite 
Sanders, assigned to Tehran as Sec- 
retary (new appointment); Roger A. 
Provencher, from Vientiane, assigned 
to Tehran as Counselor for Admin- 
istrative Affairs; and Marino S. 
Endrizzi, from TDY Cairo, assigned 
to Rabat as General Services Officer. 

NEA Ambassadors consulting in 
the Bureau recently included Daniel 
P. Moynihan, India, and William S. 
Stoltzfus, Jr., Kuwait. 

The following employees recently 
entered on duty in the Bureau: Muriel 
Marlyne, NEA Budget Office; Jane 
Brenensthul, NEA/EX; Catherine 
McKoy, NEA/EX; Patricia Walker, 
NEA/AFN; and Geneva Gooden, 
NEA/ARP. 


Oceans and 
International Environmental 
and Scientific Affairs 


Professor Thomas A. Clingan, Jr., 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Oceans and Fisheries Affairs and Act- 
ing Assistant Secretary of OES, par- 
ticipated in the meeting of the Gulf 





and Caribbean Fishing Institute and 
the International Commission for the 
Northwest Atlantic Fisheries, held in 
Miami, Fla., November 8-13. 

Dr. John V. N. Granger, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Scientific and 
Technological Affairs, attended the 
second meeting of sub-group III of 
the U.S.-Latin America Working 
Group on Science and the Transfer 
of Technology in Caracas, October 
4-13. 

Christian A. Herter, Jr., Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Environmen- 
tal and Population Affairs, spoke at 
the 47th Annual Meeting of the 
Water Pollution Control Federation, 
held in Denver, October 6-11. Mr. 
Herter discussed the work of the 
International Joint Commission and 


the Great Lakes Water Quality Agree- 
ment. 

Donald R. King, Office of Environ- 
mental Affairs, led the U.S. Dele- 
gation to the meeting of the Inter- 
national Governing Council of 
UNESCO’s “Man and the Biosphere” 
program which met in the Depart- 
ment, September 17-24. 

Slator C. Blackiston, Office of En- 
vironmental Affairs, spoke to groups 
at the University of Indiana in 
Bloomington on September 30 and 
participated in a graduate seminar at 
Halcomb Research Institute of Butler 
University in Indianapolis on October 
2. His subjects covered bilateral and 
multilateral environmental problems. 
On September 24, Mr. Blackiston 
addressed students in the CIA Mid- 


Career course on “International Poli- 
tics and Environmental Problems.” 

James Sampas, Office of Soviet and 
Eastern European Science and Tech- 
nology (S&T) Programs, attended 
the PUPIN Symposium held at 
Columbia University in New York 
City, October 4-6. 

Leo S. Packer, Office of Technol- 
ogy Policy and Space Affairs, trav- 
eled to Warrenton, Virginia, to par- 
ticipate in the Stanley Foundation 
Conference on “Peace and Interna- 
tional Relations.” 

Philip W. Hemily, Office of Bilat- 
eral and Multilateral S&T Programs, 
attended the OECD Meeting of the 
Committee for S&T Policy in Paris, 
October 21 and 22. Mr. Hemily also 
traveled to Geneva to attend the 


Scholars and Diplomats Discuss Population at Seminar 


Six academicians from as many 
universities participated in a Scholar- 
Diplomat Seminar on Population in 
the Department October 7-11. Pic- 
tured above, they are (seated left to 
right): Clifford R. Nelson, Deputy 
Director of the Office of Population 
Affairs; Dr. Philip B. Coulter, Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts; Philander 
P. Claxton, Jr., Director of the Office 
of Population Affairs; Dr. J. John 
Palen, University of Wisconsin, Mil- 
waukee; Dr. John J. Machisco, Jr., 
Fordham University; Dr. Darius J. 


Conger, St. Norbert College. Standing, 
left to right: Dr. Gerald H. Wiech- 
mann, University of Florida; Dr. 
Stanley A. Taylor, Brigham Young 
University; Marie Bland, Seminars 
Officer, Bureau of Public Affairs. 


The purpose of the Scholar-Diplo- 
mat Seminar Program is to encourage 
a mutually beneficial dialogue between 
the academic community and officers 
in the Department and other govern- 
ment agencies. Scholars are able to 
observe firsthand how a policy is for- 


mulated and in many cases contribute 
meaningfully to that policy. 

Scheduled sessions for the Popula- 
tion Seminar included meetings with 
officers in S/P, IO, AID, HEW, the 
Population Crisis Committee, the Na- 
tional Institute of Health, and the Bu- 
reau of the Census. 

The participants attended a discus- 
sion of the results and implications of 
the Bucharest World Population Con- 
ference and also met with Congress- 
man Pierre S. du Pont, of Delaware. 
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ECE meeting of Experts on Innova- 
ogh Energy Technologies, October 

Addison E. Richmond, Jr., Office 
of Bilateral and Multilateral S&T 
Programs, attended the meeting of 
the U.S.-Israel Joint Working Group 
on Science and Technology in Tel 
Aviv and Eilat, Israel, October 23-30. 
Mr. Richmond also participated in a 
meeting of the U.S.-Egypt Joint 
Working Group on Science and Tech- 
nology, November 2-6. 

Mark S. Beaubien, Office of Bi- 
lateral and Multilateral S&T Pro- 
grams, represented the Department 
during the meeting of the U.S.- 
Egyptian Joint Working Group on 
Medical Cooperation in Cairo, Oc- 
tober 27 to November 1. Mr. Beau- 
bien then traveled to Tunisia to speak 
with American Embassy officers in 
Tunis to review S&T programs, No- 
vember 2-5. 

Leo S. Schowengerdt, Office of 
Fisheries Affairs, and William L. 
Sullivan, Office of Marine Science 
and Ocean Affairs, traveled to 
Miami, Florida, to participate in the 
government meeting with industry 
Officials on Spiny Lobsters, October 
22 and 23. Mr. Schowengerdt also 
attended a Fisheries Law Enforce- 
ment Seminar in New York City on 
October 24. 

Mr. Sullivan, Henry Anderson, 
and Lt. Cdr. Morris D. Busby, Office 
of Marine Science and Ocean Affairs, 
and Lorry M. Nakatsu, Office of 
Fisheries Affairs, participated in the 
meeting of the Oceans Affairs Ad- 
visory Committee in Miami, Florida, 
October 23-26. 

Philander P. Claxton, Jr., Direc- 
tor, Office of Population Affairs 
(OES/ENP/PO), represented the 
Department at the AID Asian Re- 
gional Population Officers’ Confer- 
ence at the East-West Center in 
Honolulu, September 23-26, together 
with Harriet Crowley, AID, and Paul 
Bente, Council on Environmental 
Quality. Mr. Claxton participated in 
an Open Forum Panel on October 2 
on the results of the World Popula- 
tions Conference at Bucharest. 

On October 8, Mr. Claxton took 
part in an American University Sym- 
posium entitled “To Nourish Human- 
ity’ and in a Kennedy Institute- 
Georgetown University sponsored 
panel on “The Population Challenge.” 

Mr. Claxton addressed a Planned 
Parenthood national conference in 
St. Louis, October 20. Also, he dis- 
cussed the world food problem with 
Officials at the meeting of the Aspen 
Institute for Humanistic Studies in 
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WASHINGTON—Maurice Trout, Deputy 
Director of the Office of Munitions Con- 
trol, Bureau of Politico-Military Affairs, 
holds the 25-year Length of Service 
Award he received recently. 


Baltimore, October 25 and 26. 
Clifford R. Nelson, Deputy Direc- 
tor, Office of Population Affairs, 
spoke on population matters to the 
following groups: General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, September 17; a 
group of Mexican professors and stu- 
dents, September 23; and the World 
Resources Seminar, FSI, October 8. 
J. Grant Burke, Staff Assistant, 
spent three days in Raleigh, N.C., 
where he addressed students of sev- 
eral colleges and universities on the 
subject of population growth and the 
recent World Population Conference. 
Mr. Burke was invited to return to 
Raleigh on U.N. Day, October 24, to 
address The Raleigh U.N. Associa- 


tion. 

Ward P. Allen, Senior Advisor for 
the Population Conference, retired 
September 15. He is now Executive 
Secretary for the World Population 
Society. 

Gloria Glasgow has joined the sec- 
retarial staff of the Office of Popula- 
tion Affairs. 


Politico-Military Affairs 


George S. Vest, Director of the 
Bureau of Politico-Military Affairs 
(PM), addressed the annual meeting 


of the Industrial College of the 
Armed Forces on September 20. 

James Goodby, PM Deputy Direc- 
tor, participated in a panel discussion 
before the Senior Political Military 
Committee of NATO on October 15. 

Kang Huang replaced Andy Spisak 
as PM Staff Assistant. Mr. Spisak has 
been assigned to FSI language and 
consular training. 

Captain Matthew Pasztalaniec, Of- 
fice of International Security Opera- 
tions, attended a two-day Law of the 
Sea Conference at Airlie House in 
Warrenton, Va., on October 22 and 
23. 


John Graham, Office of Interna- 
tional Security Policy, attended the 
nuclear weapons advanced course at 
the Interservice Nuclear Weapons 
School at Kirtland Air Force Base in 
Albuquerque, N.M., from September 
30 to October 4. 


Public Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Carol C. Laise 
delivered the keynote address at the 
Margaret Thompson Memorial Din- 
ner, sponsored by the Cleveland 
World Affairs Council, in Cleveland 
on October 2. The topic of Ambassa- 
dor Laise’s address was “National 
Consensus and Foreign Policy.” 

At the request of U.S. Representa- 
tive Wayne L. Hays (D.-Ohio), the 
Assistant Secretary travelled to San 
Juan, Puerto Rico, to address the 
Women’s Civic Club of Puerto Rico 
on October 15. 

On October 17, Ambassador Laise 
spoke at Dartmouth College, where 
she also met informally with the stu- 
dent body to discuss careers in the 
Foreign Service. 

The Assistant Secretary returned 
to Cleveland on October 22 for a 
speaking engagement before the Na- 
tional Council on Philanthropy on 
the topic, “Domestic and Interna- 
tional Philanthropy in the Foreign 
Affairs Process.” 

Naomi Krichmar of the Speakers 
Division, Office of Public Programs, 
went on a survey trip to Denver and 
up-state Colorado, September 16-20, 
to meet with business, banking, labor, 
media and academic leaders to deter- 
mine their interest in world affairs and 
their desire for Department speakers. 

Janice Settle, Speakers Arrange- 
ments Officer, made an advance trip 
to Michigan, October 1-4, in prepara- 
tion for the Community Meetings on 
Foreign Policy held in Detroit, Ypsi- 
lanti, East Lansing and Ann Arbor 
the week of October 21-25. 

George Lannon, Speakers Division, 
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made an advance trip to Dallas, 
October 14-16, in preparation for the 
Community Meetings on Foreign 
Policy held there November 11-15. 

Mr. Lannon and Anita Stockman, 
Public Programs, made an advance 
trip on September 23-25 to New 
Orleans and Shreveport, Louisiana, 
in preparation for the Community 
Meetings on Foreign Policy held in 
Northern Louisiana, October 28 to 
November 1. 

Adrian Basora, Ilmar Heinaru and 
Mrs. Settle, of Public Programs, at- 
tended the Chicago Regional Foreign 
Policy Conference held on October 
16. Mr. Basora served as rapporteur; 
Mr. Heinaru served as the conference 
manager; and Mrs. Settle served as 
media liaison officer. 

Edward Roeder, Chief of the 
Broadcasting and Film Division, vis- 
ited Chicago, St. Louis, Minneapolis- 
St. Paul and Detroit in early October 
to establish better relations with 
radio/TV news directors in those 
cities, as well as to offer them PA’s 
new TV/radio service. This service is 
directed to stations in 14 major cities 
and consists of telephone interviews 
by newscasters with Department offi- 
cers which are filmed and immediately 
forwarded to the stations for use in 
local newscasts. 

Alice Shedlock has been assigned 
to the Office of Plans and Manage- 
ment as Personnel Officer for the 
Bureau of Public Affairs. She was 
previously assigned to Accra. 

Barbara Jackson has joined the 


General Publications Division as a 
secretary. 

Laura Fuller has transferred from 
the Passport Office to the Office of 
Public Programs as a Seminars Offi- 
cer in the Conferences and Seminars 
Division. 


Security and 
Consular Affairs 


Barbara M. Watson, Administra- 
tor of the Bureau of Security and 
Consular Affairs, recently welcomed 
several Foreign Service Local em- 
ployees who were in Washington and 
Baltimore to attend a joint Social Se- 
curity Administration/State Depart- 
ment six weeks orientation/training 
program which will enable them to 
more effectively handle federal bene- 
fits work abroad for the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. 

Ruth L. Brooks of the Field Op- 
erations Division, Visa Office (VO), 
attended the Management Behavior 
Seminar at the Foreign Service Insti- 
tute. 

James E. Kiley, former Chief of the 
Public Services Division in VO, has 
been reassigned to the Office of Spe- 
cial Consular Services (SCS) as 
Chief, Liaison and Representation 
Division, replacing Norbert Kreig. 
Stephen A. Dobrenchuk replaces Mr. 
Kiley as Chief, Public Services Divi- 
sion, while Robert W. Kent replaces 
Mr. Dobrenchuk as Chief, Coordina- 
tion Division. 


VO welcomed to its staff Mr. 
Krieg, as Chief, Field Operations Di- 
vision, and Lyman W. Priest, from 
Amsterdam, as Chief, Written In- 
quiries Branch. Also reporting to VO 
were Joseph F. Fagan from Kingston, 
Anne M. Schloss from London and 
new employees Michele T. Moore 
and Deloris M. Slaughter. 

Paul B. McCarty recently departed 
VO for his new assignment in Kings- 
ton; Roy G. Davis was reassigned to 
SCS; Nancy E. Wright was reassigned 
to CU; and Matilda A. Smith resigned 
and entered the U.S. Army. 

A farewell coffee was held for 
Douglas Candey and Darryl Tolson 
on the occasion of their departure 
from SCS. 


The following Foreign Service offi- 
cers recently consulted with the Pass- 
port Office, VO and SCS: 

Katherine E. Barry, Athens to 
Palermo; William P. Boswell, Ja- 
karta; Thomas E. Cairns, Bangkok to 
Port-au-Prince; Michael A. Ceur- 
vort, Ibadan; Joszet §S. Hudson, 
Frankfurt to Mexico City; Gerald 
McCulloch, Bilbao to San Jose; Mary 
McMullin, Rome to Caracas. 

Also, Frances L. Weinmann, San 
Salvador to Naples; Victor Wolf, Jr., 
Copenhagen to Berlin; Bruce A. 
Beardsley, Beirut to Kabul; and 
George Kettenhofen, FSI to Tijuana. 

James Tobin and Ernest Fisher 
spent several days on each of the 
various operations within SCS before 
their departure to post. 


DEPARTMENT VISITORS—Barbara M. Watson, Administrator of the Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs, met recently 
with participants in a six-week orientation/training program for Foreign Service Local employees, designed to enhance 
their performance of federal benefits work abroad and sponsored jointly by the Social Security Administration (SSA) and 
the Department of State. Pictured on that occasion are, from left to right, Charles Connelly, SSA; Karen Stromgren, Stock- 
holm; Alfred Diwok, Frankfurt; Holly Casey, SSA; Alda Silva, Oporto; Maria Martin, Madrid; Bjorg Beck, Oslo; Miss 
Watson; Gertrude Tiedemann, Hamburg; Shirley Panizza, Office of Special Consular Services; and Ber Collins, Dublin. 
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Blood Donors Wanted for 
November 20, December 11 


The Department has issued an ur- 
gent appeal for donors to meet emer- 
gency needs for blood resulting from 
holiday accidents. 

Two special days have been sched- 
uled at the Red Cross Blood Center, 
2025 E Street, N.W.—a Thanksgiv- 
ing Blood Day, Wednesday, Nov. 20, 
and a Christmas Blood Day, Wednes- 
day, Dec. 11. 

Employees are urged to schedule 
appointments through their area or 
bureau keymen or through Mary G. 
Ridgeway, PER/MGT/PS, Blood 
Donor Program Coordinator, (9) 
235-9581. 

A total of 112 employees visited 
the Columbus Day Bloodmobile 
which set up shop in the lower level 
of the West Auditorium on Oct. 9. 
The group donated 96 pints for the 
children in Children’s Hospital and 
National Institutes of Health and for 
other patients in Washington area 
hospitals. 

Active and retired employees who 
answered the Department’s appeal for 
blood at the Columbus Day Blood- 
mobile included: 

A/OS—Jacqueline Pugh, Sophie A. 
Svrcek. BF—Leon C. Hall, J. Alex- 
ander Jackson. FBO—John K. Ivie, 
Louise F. Stedman. 

OC—Anne L. Barker, George M. 
Blair, Francis R. Daulong, John H. 
Swafford, Robert A. Yamamura. 

OPR—Isaias Alba, John Cunning- 
ham, William H. Daniels, Fernleigh R. 
Graninger, Jan K. Herman, Harry E. 
Keiper, Edward J. Morris, Jorge R. 
Perez, Richard A. Putnam, Montague 
J. Shepherd, Anthony D. Sierra, Helen 
C. Steinaker, Rita M. Volz, Rodger L. 
White, Dimitry Zarechnak. 

A/SY—Cynthia W. Hecox, George 


Did you know that— 


—Employees who donate blood 
to the Red Cross are to be granted 
administrative leave as necessary 
for up to four hours. 


—One pint of blood donated by 
you means that you are guaranteed 
availability of blood to meet any 
need you or your family may have, 
for one year from the date of your 
donation, at no charge for the 
blood itself (i.e., cost-free except 
for hospital service charge). 


—In addition, each member of 
the State Department and his or 
her family is covered for all blood 
needs indefinitely, so long as the 
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DONOR—Ambassador Carol C. Laise, Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs, pre- 
pares to contribute blood at the Department's Columbus Day Bloodmobile. 


F. Heritage, Darcia L. Hodder, John 
T. Sheely. 

AF—Richard L. Pyle, Marilyn M. 
Robinson. ARA—Mary G. Esquivel, 
Glarnice T. Holmes, Donald C. Hunter, 
Marion L. Terrell. 

EA—Edward E. Archer, Kenneth 
N. Bailes, Ruth J. Baranello, Jere Boh- 
Kahn, Elmer C. Hulen. 

EB—Virginia Batte, Richard E. 
Johe, Carl J. Johnson, David B. Ort- 
man, Robert B. Wright. 

EUR—Jack G. Aubert, Rosalind 
Fishman, Theresa A. Healy, Diane 
Laboccetta, John T. McCarthy, Jo Ann 
M. Rowe. 


Department continues to meet its 
goal. 

—Donors who have given at 
least one gallon of blood through 
the Red Cross Blood Program, but 
are unable to continue to make 
donations, are permanently eligible 
for the same blood coverage afford- 
ed an active donor. 

—Only one out of every seven 
employees based in Washington is 
donating blood. If you can donate 
and you’re not doing so—shouldn't 
you be? 

Any questions on the Blood 
Donor Program may be directed to 
Mrs. Mary Ridgeway, Department 
Coordinator, telephone 235-9581. 


H—Edith M. Waskewich. INR— 
Warren F. Baugh, Lawrence E. Finch, 
Dallas Lloyd, Edward N. Lundstrom, 
Terry V. Mc Intyre, Joanne M. Petta- 
way, Sandra H. Shaw, George J. Vin- 
skey. 

1O0—Frederick J. O. Blachly, William 
V. Denning, Rosemary Mitchell. L— 
Alice De Kany, David A. Gantz, Rob- 
ert V. Witeck. 

PA—William D. Blair, Jr., Debbie 
Cornelius, Gregory Davis, Dean Joseph 
DeBuck, Ruth C. Dunaway, Ambassa- 
dor Carol Laise. 

S—Alicia N. Cahoon, James E. 
Fowlkes, Jerald E. Goslin, Mary K. W. 
Majors, Daniel I. Mc Ie, Lynne E. Mil- 
ler, Randolph Smith, Billie Joann 
Warren. 

DG—Lorraine P. Anderson, Albert 
E. Awagain, Charles R. Bowers, Lillian 
L. Godek, Herbert Gordon, Barbara L. 
Hoy, Carol J. Hyatt, Ann T. Maymi, 
Mary V. Mayo, Joseph H. MvGuire, 
Eileen J. Robb, Mary M. Schneider, 
Candice M. Steeler. 

S/I1G—Sherman L. Miner, Lewis R. 
Murray. SCA—Nancy K. Hudson, 
Richard P. McClevey. 


DSRA—John A. Kempf. SDFCU— 
Lindsay Alexander, Paula Bruno, Chris- 
tine P. Efros, Mary Ann Hervey, Alice 
E. Jones, Rosanne Maher, Ann L. 
Parenteau, Kathleen Quinlan, Kath- 
leen Sheridan, Dennis A. Tanner, Julie 
Udy, Michael C. Veax. 
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NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Arakawa, Irene Y., Paris 
Armstrong, Louise S., INR/REC/IM 
Ayers, Benjamin F., Guatemala 
Benedict, Gloria K., Dacca 
Black, Shirley Temple, Accra 
Bloom, Hyman, Lisbon 

Bond, Clifford G., JOC 

Booth, Robert David, A/SY/! 
Bowen, John W., IV, JOC 
Brencick, William J., JOC 
Broaddus, Ashton G., New Delhi 
Brown, Keirn C., Tehran 

Bush, George H., Peking 

Butler, Cletis W., Phnom Penh 
Camp, William J., Il, A/SY/T 
Carter, Royal E., Helsinki 
Chumley, Lana C., JOC 

Clark, G. Edward, S/!G 

Damron, Charles R., Surabaya 
De Marzo, Frederick N., JOC 
Derham, James M., JOC 

Dinger, John R., JOC 

Driggs, Hamilton I., 111, Frankfurt 
Eckbiom, Myrtle J., Mexico, D.F. 
Engle, Mary M., Moscow 
Esposito, Flavio A., Tijuana 
Fagan, Margaret A. Tijuana 
Falken, Steven J., 10/OIC 
Finrow, Mary C., JOC 

Fisher, John W., Caracas 
Florence, Richard E., A/OPR/VS 
Grigola, Sandra T., Ankara 
Hansen, James D., JOC 
Harkness, Edward M., JOC 
Henschen, James A., Rome 
Higgins, Allan Lee, A/OC/PE 
Hulm, John K., London 

Jones, Glenn T., Vienna 

Jordan, Dan J., Leningrad 
Kettler, Theda J., Berlin 

King, Lance Mark, SCI/SA 
Krack, Mary S., Oslo 

Kramer, Joseph C., JOC 

Kurtz, Peter, |SO/SDP 

Lane, Phillip G., Stockholm 
Lehn, Alfred M., JOC 

Lemmon, Michael Craig, JOC 
Lim, Felisa, FADRC/LR 
Lofstrom, William L., INR/RAA/SA 
Martin, Richard, JOC 
Matthiesen, Kenneth B., A/OC/PE 
Mc Callie, Marshall F., JOC 
McDermott, Henry J., 111, Kuwait 
McDonald, Ruth E., Recife 
McGrath, Judith A., Vienna 
Mitchell, George R., A/SY/1 
Morris, John N., JOC 

Murphy, Susan Hanke, CU/AF 
Nowell, Joseph B., JOC 

Olsen, Barbara K., Vienna 
Overly, James E., JOC 

Pringle, Robert W., Jr., JOC 
Ranard, Donald L., EA/K 
Resmini, Clavre A., Revkjavik 
Roddy, Timothy E., JOC 

Rose, Carol Lynn, JOC 
Rubinstein, Gregg A., JOC 
Sandford, Eleanor W., PER/PCE/PE 
Savitt, Robert P., INR/STA 
Schodt, Eddie W., Bangkok 
Shelton, John Michael, JOC 
Smith, David G., INR/RAA/SA 
Smith, Norman L., IGA 

Sowers, Don K., JOC 

Spinney, Norman J., Vientiane 


Thomas, Herbert S., Il1, JOC 
Trueheart, William C., SCI/EN 
Vance, Virginia N., Rome 
Vessey, John W., Ill, JOC 
Wald, Royal J., SCI/SA 
Walsh, Michael J., Bonn 
Warner, Frederick, RFDPC 
Wood, Peter S., JOC 
Zabetakis, Kathryn, Kinshasa 
Zangrillo, Joanne T., Paris 
Ziolkowski, John J., JOC 


TRANSFERS 


Adams, Judith A., Vienna to EUR 
Alarid, Joe L., Ankara to Moscow 
Aldridge, Milton, Athens to A/OC 
Alhimook, Daniel, Milan to EUR 
Armbruster, James P., A/OC/T to Caracas 
Aust, John A., Manila to A/OC 
Baldwin, James D., Athens to NEA 
Barlow, Ted H., SCA/SCS to Frankfurt 
Barr, Sara Elizabeth, JOC to Mogadiscio 
Bartlebaugh, Richard T., Athens to A/OC 
Bastiani, Carl A., Genoa to Rome 
Baudoin, Laury A., Warsaw to Vientiane 
Beachner, William F., Tananarive to Tokyo 
Beard, Arlynn E., Beirut to Accra 
Beck, John B., Kinshasa to Muscat 
Bennett, William E., Berlin to EUR 
Bensky, Jonathan M., JOC to Vancouver 
Berg, Edward Anthon, Georgetown to 
Durban 
Bergman, Paul M., Vienna to Ottawa 
Beyer, Joel H., Santo Domingo to ARA 
Bienvenue, Patricia M., Bangkok to Accra 
Billick, Michael, Jakarta to Lagos 
Bloch, David, Ankara to Istanbul 
Blodgett, John Q., The Hague to Paris 
Boehm, Richard W., Ankara to Bangkok 
Boies, Robert E., Rome to EUR 
Bone, Merle C., Jr., Manila to A/OC 
Brement, Marshall, USIA to Moscow 
Briggs, Everett E., Luanda to Asuncion 
Brown, David E., Osaka-Kobe to Yokohama 
Brown, Frederick Z., CA/FS/EA to Nicosia 
Brown, Harold E., Jr., Nicosia to A/OC 
Brown, Ralph T., A/OC to Khartoum 
Brown, William B., Rangoon to Monrovia 
Buchanan, George, Brussels to A/OC 
Bulmash, Patricia Ann, MC to Berlin 
Burgess, Harrison W., CENTO to 
INR/DDM/RCI 
Burlison, Marilyn E., Nicosia to London 
Bush, Louis G., Kathmandu to Saigon 
Byrd, Pratt, M/FSI/AOT to London 
Calder, Richard D., M/FSI/LT to Beirut 
Calfee, Richard A., Saigon to Brussels 
Cannestra, Evelyn A., AF/S to Freetown 
Carlson, John P., Bogota to ARA 
Carreiro, Norman R., Lima to A/OC 
Casey, Edith F., San Salvador to Lagos 
Casper, John, Jr., Manila to A/OC 
Casse, Marshall L., tll, EB/IFD/ODF to 
Tunis 


Correction 


In the Foreign Service personnel 
section of the September NEWSLET- 
TER, Louis P. Russell was errone- 
ously shown as having transferred 
from Adana to Lagos. In fact, Mr. 
Russell has transferred to Manila. 


Save 


Casteel, Donald D., Hong Kong to MC 
Chang, Walter F., AID (overseas) to 
Brussels 
Cheek, James Richard, Managua to 
M/FS1/AOT 
Chesteen, Charles N., Lagos to Bonn 
Chritton, George A., Jr., Valletta to EUR 
Clemente, Gloria T., Milan to EUR 
Collins, Betty J., Monterrey to Guatemala 
Cooper, Ferrell L., Tehran to Nicosia 
Corbin, Richard L., Moscow to EUR 
Craft, Cecil R., Monrovia to Manila 
Crawford, William R., Jr., San’a to Nicosia 
Creech, Don S., Accra to Rio de Janeiro 
Creeden, William E., Beirut to Athens 
Cusick, Charles J., Port Louis to AF 
Dannerhoj, Eric E., Valletta to Oslo 
Delgrosso, Antonio N., M/FSI/LT to 
Dublin 
Dibble, Richard A., Singapore to A//OC 
Dieffenderfer, John H., Ankara to Lahore 
Dolge, James J., EUR to Berlin 
Donahue, Gilbert J., Guadalajara to 
Abidjan : is 
Donahue, Linda L., Guadalajara to Abidjan 
Donnelly, Eileen M., Colombo to Santiago 
Dorr, Robert F., Fukuoka to Monrovia 
Dorsey, Patricia A., Tehran to Damascus 
Drew, Frances C., Accra to Seoul 
Drew, Walter H., Accra to Seoul 
Drexler, Liliane, Reykjavik to Brussels 
Bunn, L. Milner, Athens to The Hague 
Durfee, Neal !., Saigon to A/OC 
Edmonds, Peter B., Cairo to NEA 
Edmondson, William B., CU/AF to Pretoria 
Elkington, Anna G., London to Stockholm 
Ellison, Ollie B., AF/S to Kinshasa 
Eye, Ralph F. W., Jr., Jakarta to CU/EX 
Fagan, — F., Kingston to SCA/VO 
Fain, Anna D., La Paz to ARA 
Fisher, Donald Z., Bonn to Lima 
Flack, Ronald D., Paris to Algiers 
Flagg, Evelyn M., New Delhi to NEA 
Flaherty, James M., M/FSI/LT to Beirut 
Floras, Daniel, Lima to ARA 
Fontaine, Melvyn P., Manila to A/OC 
Foreman, Dennis |., M/FS/LT to Beirut 
Forsyth, Roger C., Buenos Aires to Manila 
Fox, William J., A/OC/P to Frankfurt 
Frascarelli, Jessica, London to Lima 
Fulton, Robert M., Bangkok to EA 
Gadsden, James |., JOC to Taipei 
Gamber, Daniel C., Tehran to Colombo 
Garniss, Cornelia E., Bonn to Buenos Aires 
Gates, Charles E., Lagos to Bonn 
Gebhardt, Carl E., Warsaw to EUR 
Gibson, Barry R., Brasilia to ARA 
Gibson, Wayne W., Manila to A/OC 
Giles, Nathaniel L., Jr., Vientiane to A/OC 
Gilhooley, Emily M., PER/REM/EMP to 
Kathmandu 
Golino, Frank Ralph, Valletta to Rome 
Gothe, Arlene Ann, Addis Ababa to Tokyo 
Graham, Charles 0., Athens to A/OC 
Graner, Ralph H., Algiers to Accra 
Grant, Charles R., A/OC to Rome 
Graybill, James A., Abu Dhabi to A/OC 
Griffin, Philip J., Abu Dhabi to Berlin 
Grimmer, Dennis M., Milan to MC 
Groot, Kathryn J., Tokyo to A/OPR/ASD 
Grove, Brandon H., Jr., S/P to Berlin 
Grundon, Robert W., Caracas to London 
Gullo, Robert M., San Jose to ARA 
Gustafson, Thomas, SCA/SCS to Lagos 
Gwynn, J. Guy, M/FS1/AOT to 
Mexico, D.F. 
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Haar, Juanita J., Jakarta to Santiago 
Hablas, John P., A/OC/P to Frankfurt 
Hackl, Donald E., Abidjan to Hong Kong 
Harker, Thomas T., Manila to A/OC 
Harr, David C., Colombo to Danang 
Hart, Mary M., Athens to NEA 
Harwood, Paul V., Quito to ARA 
Hawbecker, John A., Seoul to Singapore 
Hayes, Joseph E., Guadalajara to 
M/FS1/LT 
Hayes, Linda A., Brussels to Bucharest 
Headrick, William A., N'Djamena to 
Canberra 
Hearney, Robert P., A/OC/EX to Athens 
Hecht, Dorothy Jean, Santiago to 


Hemmendinger, Ellen L., AF to Tripoli 

Herner, Isabel, Stockholm to 
Dar-es-Salaam 

Hickey, John F., 
Ababa 


IV, A/OC/P to Addis 


Higham, James A., Colombo to NEA 

Hogan, Michael J., Santo Domingo to Cali 

Hollis, Allan L., Buenos Aires to ARA 

Holm, Donald K., Addis Ababa to Madrid 

Holmes, Dewey S., Reykjavik to Singapore 

Houghton, Arthur A., I1l, Cairo to NEA 

Houston, Robert B., Jr., EUR/EE to 
Helsinki 

Howell, Edward L., Lisbon to Kabul 

Howell, William Ray, Kathmandu to A/OC 

Howland, Richard C., Vientiane to 
Surabaya 

Hull, Gordon A., Amman to A/OC 

Hutchins, Deane L., Lagos to Kuwait 

Isenstead, Eric J., Caracas to Guayaquil 

Jackman, Richard B., Dhahran to Abu 
Dhabi 

Jackson, Franklin E., Managua to Saigon 

Jackson, Howard T., Mexico, D.F., to Tokyo 

Jefferson, Harold B., Lima to A/OC/T 

Jelich, John W., Ankara to Jidda 

Jenkins, Walter E., Jr., EUR to Stuttgart 

Johnson, Charles K., EUR/WE to Brussels 

Johnson, Nathan E., Beirut to Valletta 

Kaeuper, David H., Manila to Bujumbura 

Kaiser, Herbert, AF/S to Zagreb 

Kaptain, John G., New Delhi to Damascus 

Kapusta, Alvin, Kabul to NEA 

Karpoff, Leo G., La Paz to ARA 

Kasey, Frances, Bonn to Frankfurt 

Katz, Abraham, EUR/RPE to Paris 

Keegan, Mary T., Geneva to |O 

Kellogg, Theodore E., Copenhagen to 
Georgetown 

Kelly, Frank P., Beirut to Naha 

Kelly, Paul E., Kabul to NEA 

Kenney, George R., AF/EPS to Paris 

Kenney, John H., Paris to Saigon 

Kim, James, Kinshasa to AF 

King, Anita Ray, Rabat to Rome 

King, Stephen H., Kinshasa to Libreville 

Klein, Esther, Jakarta to Kathmandu 

Klingenmaier, Richard H., A/SY/! to 
Addis Ababa 

Kosh, Jo Anne, Danang to Saigon 

Kosko, Louise A., Tokyo to EUR/SOV 

Kostiw, Michael V., EUR to Rome 

Krehbiel, Albert D., Rotterdam to Manila 

Krsiean, Leroy C., Athens to Saigon 

Kubisch, Jack B., ARA/LA to Athens 

Kurtzman, Leon I., MC to Nicosia 

Lane, Leonard W., Jakarta to Bonn 

Larson, William K., Nairobi to Jakarta 

Laser, Lawrence C., Brasilia to ARA 

Lawrence, Myron Brockway, Kinshasa to 


Rome 
Lee, Harlan, Y. M., CU/IVP/RC to 
M/FSI/UT 
Liddy, Martin J., Monrovia to A/OC 
Livingston, Richard P., Athens to Columbo 
Lore, Mark, Rabat to Brussels 
Macias, Pedro A., Santiago to A/OC 
Macneil, Nicholas C. H., INR/MA-CAR to 
Danang 
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Maffei, Victor E., Dakar to Maseru 

Malone, Joseph P., London to Monrovia 

Manderscheid, Gerald Eugene, EA/EX to 
Kuwait 

Mangan, David, Jr., M/FSI/LT to Beirut 

Mangiafico, Luciano, Calgary to Milan 

Marlyne, Muriel H., Tegucigalpa to 
NEA/ EX 

Marroquin, Richard Jose, San Jose to 
Mexico, D.F. 

Martin, Richard F., Monrovia to A/OC 

Martin, Robert A., Nha Trang to Saigon 

Mason, James D., Asuncion to Toronto 

Matlock, Jack, F., Jr., EUR/SOV to 
Moscow 

Maysa, John, Hamburg to Seoul 

Mc Ethoe, Lucille G., Tunis to New Delhi 

McCarty, Paul B., SCA/VO to Kingston 

McCavitt, John J., Addis Ababa to AF 

McCrory, Janet C., Bucharest to Peking 

McKeown, Mary Ann, Pretoria to Paris 

McKone, Norman R., Bonn to Frankfurt 

McNamara, Francis Terry, Cotonou to 
Can Tho 

Mehl, Ralph E., Jr., Bangkok to A/OC 

— Geraldine C., Santo Domingo to 


Miller, Emmett W., Nicosia to Colombo 
Miller, Gary M., N'Djamena to AF 
Miller, John H., Rangoon to Georgetown 
Miller, Richard H., Manila to EA 
Morgan, Bruce A., "Athens to A/OC 
Morrison, Charles R., Athens to A/OC 
Mott, Robert Co Bangkok to EA/ NOC 
Mount, Day Olin, Vienna to Bangkok 
Nakatsu, Lorry M., Tokyo to S/FW-COA 
Neher, Leonardo, N’Djamena to Santo 
Domingo 
Neubert, Joseph W., S/P to Leningrad 
Newman, Anne E., M/FSI/LT to Beirut 
North. Jerrold M., BF/OAG to Blantyre 
Nurnberger, Elsie Marie, Danang to 
Port Moresby 
O’Brien, Marilyn Ardelle, Bucharest to 
Kuala Lumpur 
O'Donnell, John J., Beirut to Abu Dhabi 
Ober, Robert F., Jr., Moscow to New Delhi 
O'Brien, Joseph T., Milan to Bombay 
Ogg, George W., Caracas to San Jose 
Olen, Milton W.. Saigon to A/OC 
Olson, Donna R., Casablanca to AF 
Olson, Oscar, J., Jr., Berlin to Panama City 
Onimus, David R., Athens to A/OC 
Orr, Peter D., Istanbul to Saigon 
Panos, John G., Bombay to Panama City 
Parker, James A., M/FS1/AOT to La Paz 
Peak, Herschel F., Jr., Addis Ababa to AF 
Pelczynski, Casper J., Panama City to 
Frankfurt 
Perez, Frank H., S/P to Brussels 
Pfeiffer, Robert F., Paris to Geneva 
Porter, Blaine D., EA/LC to Monrovia 
Povenmire, Dale M., Caracas to Lisbon 
Powell, J. Keith, Toronto to SCA/VO 
Provencal, Richard G., Nicosia to 
Kathmandu 
Pryor, Mary E., Mexico, D.F., to ARA 
Quinn, Lucy D. R., SCA to Kinshasa 
Rabens, Ronald Benjamin, Brussels to 
CU/WE 


Rader, Owen R., Rome to A/OC 
Randolph, Charles L., Dakar to AF 
Randolph, William J., Rio de Janeiro to 
ARA 
Ratcliff, Richard L., San Salvador to ARA 
Reed, James S., Saigon to Kathmandu 
Reese, Julia R., Monrovia to A/SY/EX 
Reeves, Sidney V., A/OC/P to Damascus 
Reynolds, Eugene L., Manila to A/OC 
Rhodes, Della Sandra, NEA to Doha 
Rickert, Jonathan B., Bucharest to Saigon 
Rieger, John F., New Delhi to Bangkok 
Rivera, Charles H., Mexico, D.F., to ARA 


Roche, Peter J., Beirut to Tokyo 

Rodgers, Maria Augusta, Hong Kong to 
Bucharest 

Roeder, Larry W., Tel Aviv to Winnipeg 

Royle, Michael S., Tananarive to Algiers 

Runner, Benjamin C., Jr., Beirut to Ankara 

Sadowski, Carol Lynn, Paris to Libreville 

Salmon, William C., M/FSI/LT to Paris 

Salzer, Warren L., Kathmandu to A/OC 

Samuels, James, Jr., Port-au-Prince to 
New Dethi 

Sanchez, Nestor D., Bogota to ARA 

Sanphy, Elizabeth F., Brussels to MC 

Sasaki, Grace K., Brussels to Rabat 

Satcher, Sylvester, Phnom Penh to 
Damascus 

Scanlon, Thomas J., Stuttgart to Sydney 

Scenna, Michael A., M/FSI/LT to 
Dar-es-Salaam 

Schafer, M. Virginia, Peking to CU/EE 

Schenk, Mary L., Lima to Recife 

Schermerhorn, Lange, M/FS!/AOT to 
Tehran 

Schissel, Gregory A., Monrovia to Pretoria 

Schmidt, Judith Ann, Beirut to Addis 
Ababa 

Schrage, William F., Bucharest to 
Guayaquil 

Schwertfeger, eee G., Kinshasa to 
Phnom Penh 

Scully, Richard T., |O/ UNP/OOSD to 
M/FSI/UT 

Sell, Robert J., Abidjan to A/OC 

Sellin, Theodore, M/FS!I/WC to SCI/SA 

Seroor, Jeanette, AF/W to Casablanca 

Shaw, Oliver C., Jakarta to Tehran 

Shedlock, Alice C., Accra to PA/M 

Sheehan, Carol M., Mexico, D.F., to Tokyo 

Sherwood, Harrison B., Stockholm to 
Santiago 

Shinn, James W., EB/ORF/FSE to Paris 

Shostal, Pierre, Kigali to Brussels 

Silva, Walter John, M/FS!I/WC to Rome 

Silver, Neil Edward, Yokohama to Tokyo 

Simpson, Virginia M., SCA/SCS to Tijuana 

Siverson, Sandra E., Jidda to Muscat 

Slifer, Harry S., Jr., Dar-es-Salaam to AF 

Smith, David Warner, Georgetown to 
Abidjan 

Smith, Karla R., JOC to Beirut 

Sneider, Richard L., EA to Seoul 

Solomon, Paul, Nuevo Laredo to La Paz 

Sorensen, John E., A/OC/PE to Lagos 

Stanford, G. Alonzo, Commerce Dept. to 
Mexico, D.F. 

Stanton, James W., Monrovia to AF 

Stearns, Monteagle, EA to Athens 

Stein, Charles R., S/IG to Geneva 

Steins, Kenedon P., Montevideo to 
Johannesburg 

Strasser, Daniel Anton, Bogota to 
ARA/CAR 

Suddath, Joseph M., A/OC/T to Canberra 

Sulik, Michael J., Athens to A/OC 

Sullivan, Roger W., EA/ROC to PM/C-P 

Sutton, Gerald M., INR/REA/NA to 
Manag ua 

Swett, Herbert D., Johannesburg to 
Caracas 

Swing, William L., EUR/CE to Bangui 

Taylor, Carl R., Rangoon to M/FSI/AOT 

Teare, Richard W., Mexico, D.F., to 
Vientiane 

Terry, Paul A., Sofia to New Delhi 

Thalacker, Donald D., Kathmandu to 
A/OC 


Thompson, Elizabeth H., Rabat to AF 

ore Nicholas G. W., Addis/Ababa to 

Timmins, David B., 
Rabat 

Tompkins, Tain Pendleton, Lisbon to NEA 

Tornavacca, Louis, A/OC/T to Dakar 

Trainer, Frank P., Paris to Kinshasa 


INR/REC/IM to 





Trainer, Thomas A., A/OC/T to Frankfurt 
Trebbe, F. Donley, Phnom Penh to 
Santiago 
Trotter, Charles D., A/SY/! to Asuncion 
Turcotte, Linda S., Kinshasa to Manama 
Turley, Thomas R., Rabat to Lahore 
Udall, Elma, EUR/RPE to London 
Vance, William R., Tehran to Freetown 
Vavrecka, Patricia A., Nicosia to EUR 
Wahl, Theodore A., Treasury Dept. to 
Caracas 
Walker, Lannon, Saigon to Kinshasa 
Walsh, George T., Dacca to NEA 
Weinmann, Frances Lee, M/FSI/LT to 
Naples 
Weisz, George, Berlin to EUR 
Wenndorf, Rodelle L., Seoul to Calgary 
Wheeler, Marcella D., Prague to Tokyo 
Whitney, Jane, Stuttgart to Ankara 
Wickel, James J., Tokyo to EA 
Wilds, Charles R., Hong Kong to 
New Delhi 
Wiley, James F., Kingston to Kinshasa 
Williams, Mary F., Georgetown to 
ARA/CEN 
Wilson, Orme, Jr., Zagreb to EUR 
Womack, Theresa P., Kathmandu to 
PER/MGT/SCG 
Woolley, Susan M., Bangkok to Stuttgart 
Wright, Donna Maye, S/S to Nicosia 
Wright, Lacy A., Jr., Can Tho to Saigon 
Wright, Roderick M., T to Damascus 


RETIREMENTS 


Ausland, John Campbell, Geneva 
Barbieri, Anthony G., Geneva 
Bareford, Henry E., Nairobi 
Bloom, Hyman, Lisbon 

Brown, Edward H., Abidjan 
Brown, Keirn C., Tehran 
Brown, Margaret L., Vientiane 
Butler, Cletis W., Phnom Penh 
Carter, Royal E., Helsinki 
Clark, G. Edward, S/IG 

Denney, George C., Jr., ag 
Donnelly, Muriel i Nap! 

Dowell, Robert L., ir., INR/REC/TR 
Dubois, John, Helsinki 

Eckbiom, Myrtle J., Mexico, D. F. 
Esposito, Flavio A. Tijuana 
Fagan, Margaret A., Tijuana 
Fisher, John W., Caracas 

Foley, Barbara H., MC 

Ford, Emmett B., Jr., CU/EE 
Friday, Mary Ollie, PER/ MGT/PS 
Gardner, James R., INR/DDC/OPS 
Lewison, Janis M., Lisbon 
Marburg, Jean H., INR/REC/TR 
Martin, Henry C., Geneva 
McDonald, Ruth E., Recife 
McKinley, Aretha B., CU/IVP/RC 
Murphey, Patricia, Lisbon 
Nindel, Benjamin x CU/EX/BM 
Nussbaum, H. Elizabeth, London 
Pearl, Nancy E., Tijuana 

Prieto, Dorothy P., Montevideo 
Ranard, Donald L., EA/K 


R. G. Livingston Named to 
German Marshall Fund Post 


R. G. Livingston, a Senior Inspec- 
tor on the Staff of the Inspector Gen- 
eral, Foreign Service (S/IG), re- 
signed from the Foreign Service in 
October to become Vice President of 
the German Marshall Fund of the 
United States. The Fund is a private 
American foundation whose principal 
field of interest is the study of com- 
mon problems of industrial societies. 


STOCKHOLM—Deputy Chief of Mission John C. Guthrie, right, presents a Superior 


Honor Award to Arthur J. Olsen, citing him for 


“exceptional leadership” as he 


ended a 17-month stint, 1972-74, as Chargé d’Affaires, a.i., here. 


Repucci, Anne F., Stuttgart 
Rice, Patrick M., A/SY/| 

Rogers, Gladys Pearlson, M/WA 
Sandford, Eleanor W., PER/PCE/PE 
Schodt, Eddie W., Bangkok 

Seim, Harvey B., NATO 

Simons, Frances B., Montreal 

Smith, Norman L., | 

Smith, Rufus Z., EUR 

Trueheart, William C., SCI/EN 
Uhrman, Simon, PCE/PPM 
Wakefield, Donna R., Paris 

Wald, Royal J., SCI/SA 

Warner, Frederick, Paris 

Wenk, Robert J., Ottawa 

White, Betsy B., The Hague 

White, Rollie H., Jr., Helsinki 
Williams, Virginia L., CU/ARTS 


RESIGNATIONS 


Aderhold, Monroe E., Commerce Dept. 
Allen, Ward P., S/PM 

Barr, Alan W., Vienna 

Breckenridge, Lee, CU/OPP 

Burwell, Wesley, PER/REM/BEX 
Dawson, Horace G., Ill, PER/REM/BEX 
De Cay, Edward B., NEA 

Eshleman, Von R., SCI/SAM 

Evander, Terry L., |SO/SDP 

Eveland, Raymond Ernest, Toronto 
Farland, Joseph S., Tehran 

Finn, Chester E., Jr., New Delhi 

Forry, Joseph Patrick, Port-of-Spain 
Garretson, David P., JOC 

nt Benjamin F., INR/CIS 

Heim, Richard Dunlap, Frankfurt 
Kjos, Dwain Arthur, A/SY/| 
Kleinsmith, Winzola Y., Asmara 
Kunzig, Louis Albert, Jr., NATO 
Lindahl, Eric G., Tokyo 

Lipscomb, William Areetd, PER/MGT/EX 
McKinnon, Yvonne S., Dar-es-Salaam 
Micucci, Angela Marie, ARA/BR 
Mitchell, Gail Esther, 'PER/REM/ BEX 
Munagian, Mary, Saigon 


Murray, Dina M., Bucharest 

Nadzo, Stefan C., Reykjavik 
Perrone, Paula Anne, CU/OPP 
Reynolds, Donald K., Rio de Janeiro 
Ross, Claude Gordon, S/IG 

Tsigris, Constance M., Tehran 
Velarde, Margaret E., H 

Ward, Paul V., PER/MGT/AR 
Wellman, Christine F., DG/MED/EX 
Weriman, Patricia Ann, Commerce Dept. 
Wilson, Clarence S., Jr., L 


F.S. Staff Promotions 


The following Foreign Service Staff 
personnel have been promoted: 


Class 9 to Class 8 


Maria A. Carrillo, EUR/SOV; 
Cheryl L. Concelman, Montevideo; 
Kathryn M. Dockstader, Brasilia; 
Margaret Ann Fisher, Panama; Karin 
Lynn Hjortsberg, Brussels; Madeleine 
F. Jerzynski, Kuala Lumpur; Janice 
H. Jones, Manila; Joan Larson, 
Santiago; Florentine McFarland, 
Banjul; Denise M. Rajotte, Jidda; 
Loyce Rothin, Jerusalem; Melba E. 
Smith, Dacca; Linda L. Walling, 
Budapest. 


Class 10 to Class 9 


Juliet A. Bicha, New Delhi; Mary 
E. Haight, Vienna; Margaret A. 
Morris, Santo Domingo; Martha C. 
Swendsen, Hong Kong; Kimberly A. 
Waddle, Lima. 
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PROMOTIONS 


GS-16 
B. Keith Huffman, Jr., L/AF. 
GS-15 
Ann L. Berna, ISO/SDP; Elizabeth A. 
Gibbons, 1SO/SDP; Gordon H. Holloway, 
BF/FM/R&ES; Jean E. Lashly, CU/WE; 
Sheldon A. Rosen, |SO/SDP; Raymond W. 
Scroggs, A/SY/I. 


GS-13 


Edward N. Hart, SCA/PPT; Alexander 
W. Maxwell, SCA/PPT/AB. 
GS-12 
Paul T. Ayscue, FADRC/DR; Chris- 
topher Lee Blakesley, L/M/SCA; Martha 
B. Holmes, M/FSI; Samuel R. President, 
CU/ARTS; Charles Ernest Roh, Jr., L/EA; 
Ivene L. Trombly, FADRC/DA; Loraine L. 
Veitengruber, A/FBO/EX. 


GS-11 


Kenneth E. Ahi, SCA/PPT; Sharon R. 
Bandy, FADRC/DA; Gail J. Cook, FADRC/ 
RR; Bruce E. Dozier, SCA/PPT. 

GS-9 

Donna J. Anderson, SCA/PPT; Kathe- 
rine H. Atkins, NEA; Linda Lee Baker, 
S/CPR; Diane D. DeVivo, SCA/PPT; Maria 
Teresa DiSante, SCA/PPT; Thomas E. 
Glover, SCA/PPT; Helga Hengstwerth, 
CU/IVP/RC; Diane Marshall, CU; Richard 
A. Mathy, SCA/PPT; Ofelia D. Muenzer, 
10; Deloise L. Poindexter, EA; Antoinette 
M. Printis, D; Donna C. Scali, M/FSI; 
Elizabeth B. Soyster, SCA/PPT. 

GS-8 

Jackie T. Cotton, CU; Dolores Marie 
Fitch, SCA/PPT; Nellie W. Hall, S/CCT; 
Susanne Kloewer, EUR/NE; Barbara M. 
Murphy, NEA/RA; Kathleen M. Alder 
Padovano, L. 

GS-7 

Joyce L. Bruce, A/OS; Anthony Chan, 
SCA/PPT; Rochelle P. Dobbins, M/FSI; 
Lois B. Fuerst, SCA/PPT; Bonnie J. Gate- 
wood, EUR; Cynthia L. Gethers, SCA/ 
PPT; Virginia L. Johnson, ARA/MGT; 
Diane A. Laboccetta, EUR/CE; Janice L. 
Mackey, SCA/PPT; Sylvia M. Marino, 
SCA/PPT; Michael B. Newell, FADRC/ 
DA; Mary Ann Rackey, NEA/RA; Joseph 
A. Tufo, Jr., SCA/PPT; Joan P. Young, 
EA/LC; Anthony Zill, SCA/PPT. 

GS-6 

James L. Barbour, Jr., CU/ACS; Karen 
Ann Dorosh, EA/PHL; Delores D. Dowd, 
A/OS; Barbara A. Dudley, SCA/PPT; 
Charlotte E. Dudley, A/OPR/ST; Carol 
Frances Ecklund, NEA/AFN; Jennifer 
Henderson, ARA/LS/EP; Rose P. Kalivre- 
tenos, SCA/PPT; Ralph H. LeGrande, Jr., 
FADRC/PBR; Rose Mae Lee, EA/J; 
Peggy L. McDonald, CA/SA; Marie E. 
Morris, ARA/MEX; L. G. Murrell, INR/ 
REC/TR; Brian S. O’Grady, S/S-O; Harold 
C. Simms, FADRC/PBR; Mary E. Slaugh- 
ter, FADRC/PBR; Demetria T. Tsiatsos, 
A/OS. 

GS-5 

Isaias Alba, Ill, FADRC/DA; Joy B. 
Danner, SCA/PPT; Susan S. Farmer, 
SCA/PPT; Maureen P. Lariviere, PM/MC; 
Catherine McKoy, NEA/EX; M. Grace 
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Michaud, SCA/PPT; Judith A. Pepka, 
A/SY/FO; Antonia Simms, SCA/PPT/AO; 
Billie Joann Warren, S/S-EX; Stephen R. 
Watts, A/OPR/ST. 

GS-4 

Robin Y. Bland, CU/WE; Linda J. 

Coble, PER/MGT/PS; Linda A. Coe, SCA/ 
PPT; Lorraine Dale, CU/.jEA; Cathleen 
Foster, BF/FS/FD/P; Deborah A. Picard, 
EB/OA/AN; Yvonne M. Pollard, A/OC/P; 
Alice M. Robinson, SCA/PPT/AB; Carol 
Young, A/FBO. 

GS-3 


Bernard J. Maxwell, 
Faye Tyler, FADRC/RR. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Basu, Ranu, M/FSI 

Benton, Susan A., A/OPR/ST 
Brown, Carol Ann Overton, EUR/CAN 
Burke, Margaret V., A/SY/E 

Cerio, Anita, A&CP 

Coile, Melody J., A/SY/! 

Davis, Anthony J., A/OPR/ST 
Dickerson, Marian W., PER/PCE/PP 
El Bakry, Fathia Abdou, M/FSI/ 
Elrod, Warrick E., M/FS! 

Emmons, Susan Mary, M/FSI| 
Fairley, Carol L., SCA/VO 

Hawkins, Charles H., A/OC/P 

Holt, Nancy M., M/FSI 

Hyatt, Carol J., A&CP 

Keating, Terry Michael, BF/FS/FD/P 
Kokal, John J., A/OC/P 

Lancaster, Sandra “ M/FSI 

Leber, Mary J., A&CP 

Lipford, Jeanette, DG/MED/EX 
Maymi, Ana T., A&CP 

McElroy, Patricia M., CU/IVP/RC 
McElveen, Janice M., DG/MED/EX 
Miranda, Claudia Anne, BF/FS/FD/P 
Monroe, Twana M., A/SY/E 

Moy, Paul, EA/P 

Moyer, Ruth L., ARA/MGT 

Murphy, Melissa, A/SY/EX 

Nesbit, Shirley H., SCA/PPT/AO 
Novodvorsky, Nyda, A&CP 

Petro, Debra C., DG/MED/EX 
Settles, Deforrest A., A/OC/P 
Shelton, James C., A/OC/T 

Steeler, Candice M., A&CP 
Uhrman, Simon, PCE/PPM 
Williams, Carman C., PER/MGT/AR 
Williams, Virginia L., CU/ARTS 


REASSIGNMENTS 


Brown, Celestine, A&CP to 10/UCS 
Carroll, Michael B., BF/FS/FD/P to 
A/OC/T 
Dotson, Viola B., M to 
Ellis, Helen M., 'INR/DDM/RCI to a 
Gooden, Geneva Lynn, ARA/MEX to 
NEA/ARP 
Grove, Judith A., EB/ICD/ISM to CU/PC 
James, Arlene F., PA/PP/S to CU/EX/BM 
Lavis, Barbara M., IJC to SCI/SAM 
Leonard, Helen M., SCA/SCS to CU/NEA 
Martin, Myra A., A&CP to PCE/PPM 
Poole, Carol J., A&CP to PER/MGT/PS 
Ramseur, Barbara J., AF/E to CU/ARA 
Thibodeau, Catherine F., D to H 
es Denise, ARA-LA/BC 
to 
Walker, Wendy M., A&CP to EB/OCA/BR 
Whitted, Treava A., A&CP to S/P 
Williams, Barbara J., A&CP to PCE/PPM 


AF/EX; Portia 


RETIREMENTS 
Jackson, Zeffre L., INR/DDM/EX 


Newcomer, Mary H., SCA/PPT 
Schwartz, Eleanor L., SCA/PPT/AB 
Wilkerson, Elaine J., A/OC/T 


RESIGNATIONS 


Adams, Linda, SCA/PPT 

Allen, Sylvia L., SCA/PPT 
Anderson, Carol Stephens, CU/EX 
Anderson, Mason, Jr., A/OC/EX 
Auerbach, Steven L., |SO/FADPC 
Aylmer, Sharon L., S/R 

Backus, Arlene P., A/SY/EX 

Ball, Frankie Lee, PER/ MGT/EX 
Banks, Janene, A/OPR/ASD 
Banks, Larry C., SCA/PPT 
Bazemore, Wanda V., A/OPR/ASD 
Beard, Barbara Joan, M/FSI 

Bell, Alice E., PER/MGT/AR 
Berger, Mark Stanley, PER/MGT/EX 
Bevill, Carelyn S., A/OPR/ASD 
Black, Sharon E., NEA/EX 

Bourne, Sarah P., EA/EX 

Bower, Susan E., A/SY/EX 
Brotherton, Dolores M., A/OPR/ASD 
Brown, Cassandra L., DG/MED/EX 
Burke, Amy Elizabeth, A/OPR/ASD 
Burton, Roslyn M., SCA/PPT 
Bush, James H., A/OC/EX 

Butler, Rebecca E., LWOP 

Butler, Robin M., S/S-EX 

Byrd, Wiilie, CU/EX/AD 

Campbell, Larry A., PER/MGT/EX 
Carothers, Joan, SCA/PPT 

Carter, James R., PER/MGT/EX 
Christiansen, Julie Ellen, M/FSI 
Clayton, Wayne D., EB/EX 
Coleman, Denise D., A/SY/EX 
Collier, Rita M., BF/FS 

Cook, Timothy !., S/S-EX 

Creech, Donna L., SCA/PPT 

Cygan, Susan Ann, AF/EX 
Davidson, Steven, NEA/EX 

Davis, Mary Margaret, Se 
Davis, Stephen B., 

Debuck, Diane M., USM/OAS 
Delaney, Lois M., T 

Dickens, Sylvia M., A/OPR/ASD 
Dougherty, Diane S., EUR/EX 
Doughty, Diane, EUR/EX ~ 

Doughty, Vanieta Eileen, AF/EX 
Edmond, Laurie, SCA/PPT 
Erickson, Donna C., FADRC/RR 
Fidelman, Mark J., NEA/EX 

Gerra, Martin J., 111, SCA/SCS 
Giamporcaro, David Edward, PM/MC 
Goodman, Shawn, EUR/EX 
Gossom, Cynthia A., A/SY/EX 
Greene, Ella, CU/EX 

Guilfoile, Mary, SCA/PPT 
Gwiazdowski, Mary Ann T., PER/MGT/EX 
Habel, Deborah E., A/OPR/ASD 
Hall, Sharon Lee, A/OPR/ASD 
Hans, Sydney L., PER/MGT/EX 
Harris, Vera A., PER/MGT/EX 
Harrison, Joan E., PER/MGT/EX 
Heslin, Martin F., SCA/PPT 

Hicks, Otto E., Jr., ARA/LA 
Hodges, Patricia $., SCA/SCS 
Hopper, Delores Marion, CU/NEA 
Howell, Willie D., NEA/EX 
Huffman, Mark F., SCA 

Jaret, Debra Ann, A/SY/| 

Jarman, Sharon R., SCA/PPT 
Johnson, Antionette, |0/EX 





Johnson, Gloria J., SCA/PPT 

Jones, Deborah, SCA/PPT 

Joyce, Carol Ann, PER/MGT/EX 

Keeney, Marie E., SCA/PPT 

Kleindienst, Anne L., EB/EX 

Knight, Virginia C., PER/MGT/EX 

Koenig, Gretchen Es NEA/EX 

Kopp, Michael R. , CU/EX 

Kyle, Patricia Ann, S/S-EX 

Laugelli, Cynthia-Ann B., SCA/PPT 

Lee, Anna H., SCA/PPT/SB 

Lisby, Howard, SCA/ PPT 

Logan, Richard E., OPR/ASD 

Lyles, Henry Dangerfield, Mus 
BF/FS/FD/P 

Lynch, Thomas Austin, NEA/EX 

Lynn, Diann, PER/MGT/EX 

Malec, Marie R., EUR/EX 

Mansfield, Julie M., PER/MGT/EX 

Massenberg, Joseph H., Jr., 10/EX 

Mattson, Lori Audrey, S/S- EX 

Mayer, Rosa ae aaa 

McElwee, Mar ZS 

McLaughlin, A.B 'SCA/PPT 

Mitchell, Michael ae SCA/ PPT 

Morris, Marie S., 

Muros, Lynn, NEATEX 

Murphy, Barbara, EUR/EX 

Musher, Steven A., EB/EX 

Nackenoff, Carol Jane, PER/MGT/EX 

Nero, Valerie A., A&CP 

Odom, Barbara J., 10/UCS 

Orndorff, Brenda, PER/MGT/EX 

Pasti, Sara J., EUR/EX 

Pepper, Susan Greer, SCI 

Pucillo, Carol, SCA/PPT 

Quinto, John J., USUN 

Ramsey, Danette M., PER/MGT/EX 

Reed, Judith L., EUR/EX 

Robins, Florence L., SCA/PPT 

Robinson, Walter A, A/OPR/ASD 

Rohrs, Gale Louis, SCA/PPT 

Rosenbaum, Monice, SCA/PPT 

Samuel, Cynthia |., M/FSI 


W. P. Allen Named to Post at 
World Population Society 


Ward P. Allen, a retired Foreign 
Service officer, has been named Ex- 
ecutive Director of the World Popu- 
lation Society. 

The Society, which is affiliated with 
American University, where its head- 
quarters are located, is a recently 
formed organization which empha- 
sizes both the international and the 
multidisciplinary approaches to popu- 
lation problems. 

Dr. Allen’s last assignment with the 
Foreign Service was as Senior Adviser 
on the World Population Conference 
in the Office of the Secretary of State 
and member of the U.S. Delegation 
to the conference, held in Bucharest 
August 19-30. 

Dr. Allen joined the State Depart- 
ment in 1945. He served in IO, EUR 
and ARA in the Department and at 
posts in Montevideo, Copenhagen, 
Guayaquil and Bogota. He also was 
a member of various UN Commis- 
sions in India, New York and New 
Guinea; Alternate U.S. Representa- 
tive to the Organization of American 
States, 1962-67; and Deputy Assis- 
tant Secretary in IO, 1967-71. 


Sanford, Charles L., M/FSI 

Saulnier, Julie M., SCA/PPT/SB 
Scarborough, Robert H., A/OPR/ASD 
Scipio, Celestine, A/OPR/ASD 

Scott, Barbara R., A/SY/EX 
Servance, Bobbie J., SCA/PPT 
Shahin, Nancy L., A/OPR/ASD 
Shipley, Robert McNeil, A/OPR/ASD 
Slayton, William T., Jr., A/OC/EX 
Smith, Sharon M., SCA/PPT 
Sorenson, Marilyn E., PER/REN =MP 
Steven, Michael D., SCA/PPT 
Stevens, Pearl G., SCA/PPT 

Stork, Nancy Ann, S/S-EX 

Saurez, Laura E., SCA/PPT 


Sumter, Karen D., CU/EX/BM 
Thompson, Doris Renee, A/SY/| 
Trapp, Janice R., A/OC/EX 
Trippett, Diane J., SCA/PPT 
Wales, Shirley A., A/SY/EX 
Warren, Linda, SCA/PPT 
Watkins, Carol L., PER/MGT/EX 
Weinberg, Trudi Helen, EUR/EX 
Weiner, Donna Marie, CU/IVP/ RC 
Wendy, Richard A., ACDA 
Whitacre, David S., A/OC/EX 
Wilson, Cariton L., A/OC/P 
Wong, Carol S., SCA/PPT 
Wong, Christine S., SCA/PPT 
Yeck, Priscilla A., 10/UNP/DAA 
Zino, Stephanie, SCA/PPT 


Foreign Service Wives Plan Dec. 1 Christmas Festival 


The Association of American For- 
eign Service Women (AAFSW) be- 
gan the year with an exhortation by 
Dr. Ruth Bacon to participate in 
International Women’s Year 1975 
and a presentation of the IWY em- 
blem to Mrs. Thomas Recknagel, 
AAFSW President. 

The November meeting was a Bi- 
centennial celebration in the National 
Portrait Gallery. Mrs. Perdita Huston 
spoke on citizen participation in the 
Bicentennial. Then members and 
guests toured a special 1760-1774 
exhibition, which clearly and artisti- 
cally presented the events and figures 
of those turbulent years. 

On December 1 AAFSW will meet 
in the reception rooms on the eighth 


floor of the State Department, where 
the newly refurbished Jefferson Room 
will be open. Each member is urged 
to bring a foreign guest. Alberta 
Thomas has arranged a varied festival 
program and will sing some tradi- 
tional Christmas music. Mrs. Mar- 
guerite Jones will explain the origin 
of some of our customs, and Mrs. 
Tazuko Wakatsuki, with two of her 
friends, will sing several Japanese 
festival songs. 


Reservations can be made by mem- 
bers sending their names and those of 
their guests along with two dollars 
apiece to Mrs. Woodrow Leake, 
10303 Dickens Avenue, Bethesda, 
Md. 20014. 


BOGOTA—Marine Guard Corporal Bob Strange surprised Embassy colleagues by 
showing up one day in full ceremonial regalia of the Kiowa tribe, of which he is a 
member. He is shown here with Consul General Vernon McAninch and USIS Press 
Assistant Martha Josefina Alonso. Cpl. Strange performed tribal dances during a 
cultural festival at the USIS binational center here. 
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Library Booklist 


Intelligence Service—Selected Readings 


The call number is given for books which 
are in the State Department Library. 


United States 


Atsop, Stewart Johonnot Oliver. Sub 
rosa; the OSS and American espionage. 
New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1964. 264p. 

ARMY TIMES, Washington, D.C. Modern 
American secret agents, by the editors of 
the Army Times. New York, Dodd Mead, 
1966. 143p. UB251.USA7 

BLACKSTOCK, Paul W. The strategy of 
subversion; manipulating the politics of 
other nations. Chicago, Quadrangle Books, 
1964. 351p. UB250.B54 

BLuM, Richard H. ed. Surveillance and 
espionage in a free society; a report by the 
planning group on intelligence and security 
to the Policy Council of the Democratic 
National Committee. New York, Praeger, 
1972. 319p. JK468.16S95 

KENT, Sherman. Strategic intelligence 
for American world policy. Hamden, 
Conn., Archon Books, 1965. 226p. UB250 
-K4 1965. 

KIM, Young Hum, comp. The Central 
Intelligence Agency; problems of secrecy 
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